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Large Wards Eliminated in St. Mary’s Hospita! 


Splendid New Building of Minneapolis Institution Features 
Two-Bed Rooms, With Privacy for Patient Emphasized 


By John H. Wheeler, Architect, St. Paul, Minn. 




















NEW BUILDING OF ST. MARYS HOSPITAL, MINNEAPOLIS. 


The new St. Mary’s Hospital, Minneapolis, conducted 
by the Sisters of St. Joseph, is located.on a most ideal 
site, about one and one-half miles from the center of 
the city, on what is known as the West Bank Parkway, 
on the bank of the Mississippi and facing Riverside Park. 
At this particular point the river makes a very graceful 
turn, and the scenery is most restful that could be found 
anywhere. Directly across the river on the East Bank 
Parkway is Elliott Memorial Hospital of the University 
of Minnesota. 

Located on the site, besides the new building, are the 
original hospital, a three-story brick structure now being 
remodeled, power house and laundry building, nurses’ 
home and a small building for garden storage. 

The new building is an elongated U in plan, with wings 
extending in a southerly direction, and with an additional 
wing running north. The latter wing on the ground 
floor is given over to kitchen service, while the first and 
second floors are the sisters’ residence. The third and 
fourth floors are occupied by the chapel. 

The extreme width of the building is 268 feet and the 
depth of the wings are 180 feet. It is of reinforced con- 
crete and tile construction throughout, the exterior faced 
with a rough texture brick, laid in Flemish bond and 
trimmed with Indiana limestone, and of thoroughly fire- 
proof construction. All continuous well openings, such as 
stairs, elevators, chutes, etc., are enclosed in fireproof 
walls, and have hollow metal doors, thus making the 
building smoke proof. 


’ 


The front section has six finished stories in height, the 
ground floor and five additional floors, and is designed 
to accommodate two hundred and twenty-five patients, all 
in semi-private two-bed wards or rooms. The groun 
floor is generally devoted to service, and contains the 
free dispensary, emergency operating, drug room and 
drug storage, sewing rooms, hydrotherapeutic depart- 
ment, dining rooms for doctors, nurses and help, serving 
rooms and dietetics class room. 

On the ground floor of the north wing is located 
service section, comprising kitchen and bakery, stor 
room, vegetable room and two cold storage rooms, pro- 
viding storage for meats, fruits, prepared vegetables, but- 
ter, eggs, etc. Adjacent to this service section is al 
located the ice-making room. 

The first floor has the general offices of the hospit: 
reception rooms and doctors’ room, in addition to priva 
wards for patients. The second, third and fourth floo: 
are identical, and are devoted exclusively to private roo! 
and wards for patients. All floors, in general, have a d 
room, head nurses’ room, utility rooms, toilet and ba 
rooms, serving rooms, linen closets and service closet 
etc. 

On each floor and at each end of the main corridor is 
recessed blanket warmer, and also recessed hose ree! 
with connections to city water systems, for use in case 
fire which might start in bed clothing, etc. 

The fifth floor, devoted to the operating section, cot 
prises five general operating rooms, alternating with thr 
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erilizing rooms and three surgeons’ wash-up rooms, and 
special operating rooms, instrument room, complete 


five 
laboratory, dressing 


X-ray department, bacteriological 
mms for surgeons and nurses, toilet rooms and rooms 
dressings, bandages, etc., and also a section of re- 
A large assembly room, or day room for 


ery rooms. 
is located on the fifth floor also. 


nvalescents, 
hroughout the first, second, third and fourth floors 
fifty-six rooms with private bath and separate toilet 


All patients’ rooms are pro- 


ar 
between and throughout. 
vided with hot and cold water. 
ior finished floors and base, terrazzo has been generally 
used throughout the building, but in the corridors and the 
chapel a cork composition tile was used. Throughout 
general operating and sterilizing rooms and in the 
service kitchen section Grueby non-slip tile, in a tan color, 
was put down. The walls of the kitchen and bakery are 
white glazed tile, extending to the ceiling, and in the 
rating rooms there is an 8-foot wainscot of Carrarra 
Throughout all sterilizing rooms, 
wash-up rooms, bath rooms, serving rooms, 
tility rooms, laboratory, hydrotherapeutic department, 
c., there is a Vitrolite wainscot, varying in height from 
five to six and one-half feet, as conditions required. 


the 


glass in a honed finish. 
toilet and 


private patients’ rooms the walls are tinted in soft, 
neutral colors, soothing to the eyes and nerves, and 
windows are glazed with decorative beaded glass, with 
tinted borders, taking the place of curtains. 

NURSES’ SIGNAL SYSTEM. 

Prompt attention to the patients’ needs is assured by a 
system and the use of colored 
room and pilot 


softly 


complete nurses’ signal 
lights with an annunciator in head nurse's 
lights in diet kitchens, etc. There is also a complete intern 
call system and a complete intern communicating tele- 
phone system, connecting through private switchboard 
with the outside exchange and so arranged that patients 
may have private telephone service in their rooms if de- 
sired. 

lhe lighting fixtures were especially designed for this 
embody the latest 


installation, and are believed to 


scientific principles for illumination and comfort. 

Throughout the buildings are distributed electrically 
controlled clocks in unison with the master clock in the 
general office. 

Chere are two electric automatic push button passenger 
elevators, and the service from the general kitchen to diet 
kitchens on each floor is by electric push button dumb 
Waiters, 
steam system 
and are 


(he buildings are heated by a vacuum 
and ventilated by fan exhaust from each room, 
equipped with a stationary vacuum cleaner system 


a complete system of artificial refrigeration and ice mak- 


and 


ing. 

Light, heat and power are provided by the power plant, 
located in boiler and laundry building, and through under- 
ground tunnels to the various buildings. These also serve 
to convey linen, etc., from the buildings to the laundry. 

in the selection of equipment for the building the 
highest type of X-ray apparatus, sterilizing equipment, 
kitchen equipment, etc., has been installed, and the whole 
building was designed with the idea of efficiency, sanitary 
completeness and comfort for the patients. 





NOTES ON THE EQUIPMENT 
OF ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL 





Superior of St. Mary’s 
Joseph generally 
building, 
There 


Mother 
Sisters of St 


Mother Madeline, 
Hospital, and the 
pardonably proud of their splendid new 
particularly of the equipment which it contains. 
is everywhere evident the desire to install the best pos- 
sible appliances for the work to be done, rather than to 
skimp in the matter of expense. In view of the fact 
that the building was erected in war time, well 
worth emphasizing. 

Another feature that is impressed on the visitor to St. 


are 
and 


this is 





a's 
er avyys Ni. 








STUDENT NURSES OF ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL. 
Note the attractive details of this dignified entrance. 


Mary's is the practical elimination of wards. The old 
building contained 10 and 12-bed wards, and the decision 
to get away from this system and provide privacy for the 
patient who pays a moderate amount for service, or who 
is being taken care of free, was made after considering 
the slightly increased cost of supervision that this en- 
tailed. There are 42 two-bed rooms, so that instead of hav- 
ing wards confined to the treatment of certain classes of 
diseases, the hospital has a flexible plant, whose beds may 
be used for the purpose.for which they happen to be 
needed at a given time. 

The doctors, 
service of the hospital, 
are much pleased with the new system. 
been taking care of patients in the new building since last 
November, so that it has had plenty of opportunity to try 
out the idea, and js able to put its approval upon it with- 
out any qualifications that might have been necessary in 


advance of actual test. 


and others interested in the 
Mother Madeline said recently, 
The hospital has 


patients 
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The only noticeable lack is a well-developed maternity 
service. The hospital is taking some obstetrical cases, 
but plans to provide especially for these in the near fu- 
ture. The chances are that a part of the old building, 
which is now being remodeled, will be fitted up for this 
important work. 

The dispensary, on the ground floor, also remains to be 

















TYPICAL OPERATING ROOM FOR MAJOR SURGERY. 


with another suite of four for minor and 
special surgery. 


It is one of five, 


equipped and put into service in the near future. This 
plan has not yet been completed and it will give the hos- 
pital a new and important channel of work. The archi- 
tect made splendid provisions for dispensary service, the 
rooms being well located with reference to the entrance 
and to the emergency operating room, drug room, etc., 
and there is no doubt that St. Mary’s will have a well- 
equipped dispensary service in the near future. This, 
by the way, is one feature of hospital service in the Twin 
Cities that does not appear to have been given a great 
deal of emphasis anywhere as yet. 

The erection of the new building has meant a big ex- 
pansion in the hospital family. There are now twenty- 
five sisters and eighty-five student nurses. Three graduate 
nurses are employed in addition to the sisters, and there 
are several interns, as well as a qualified pathologist who 
gives his full time to the laboratory service. 

The big room on the top floor which is used as a recrea- 
tion place for convalescents is a particularly attractive 
feature of the hospital. It is large, amply ventilated and 
lighted by numerous windows, and commands a splendid 
view of the surrounding country, including the always 
picturesque Mississippi river. It serves all the purposes 
of a roof garden, with the advantage of complete en- 
closure and comfortable temperature in winter. It must 
be remembered that in the latitude of Minneapolis heat 


is needed for eight or nine months out of the year. 

The pathological laboratory, it is interesting to note, is 
immediately adjoining the operating suite. The laboratory 
does all of the routine examinations, as well as freezing 
and paraffin microtones. It is possible, by the use of the 
freezing method, to furnish slides to the surgeon within 
five minutes after the tissue has been submitted, and thus 
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to be of great service while the operation is actually 
progress. 

The laboratory is not particularly large, but is 
well equipped, with Bausch & Lomb and Spencer m 
scopes, an electric incubator of the Chicago Surgic 
Electrical Company, hot sterilizer for 


centrifuge, Seeger refrigerator, etc. 


air glass 


The X-ray department, in charge of Sister Vit 
who is a skilled operator, represents the latest th 
among designers of Roentgen-ray equipment, an 
cludes equipment for fluoroscopy, plate work, devel 
filing, etc. Racks for displaying the plates are al; 
stalled. All of the equipment is of Victor Electric 
poration manufacture, with the exception of the Wi 
safe light lamp used in the developing room. This 
Kastman Kodak product. Paragon plates are used. 
Sister Bartholomew, who is in charge of the ope 
rooms, has a domain of no mean proportions unde 
control. There are nine operating rooms, five, on on 
for major operations, and four on the other for special 
minor The furnit 
sterilizers and other operating room equipment are 
The lights for the operat 


surgery, ete. operating tables, 


Scanlan-Morris manufacture. 
ing room are fully enclosed, as well as the radiator 


dust. The wash-up 1 


prevent the accumulation of 
are equipped with Mott fixtures. 

The popularity of nitrous oxide-oxygen for anestl 
is shown by the use of four Heidbrink automatic machi: 
of this type, in addition to two Ben Morgan ether 
chines. Three sisters, trained in this work, admin 
the anesthetics. 

Dr. E. S. Geist, one of the leading orthopedic speci: 











THIS CORRIDOR PICTURE IS INTERESTING. 


Note the blanket-warmer at the left; the sanitary drinking fo 
tain; the new type of lighting fixture; the signal devices 
and the cork tile flooring. 


of the Northwest, does practically all of his surgery 
St. Mary’s, and there is a special room fitted up for 
purpose. Its equipment includes a Hawley table, ins 
ment case, containers for plaster bandages, etc. 

Reference to instruments calls attention to 
that the hospital has a special instrument room, sup} 


with a large number of individual glass cabinets, in w! 
(Continued on Page 52) 


the 
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“Give Yourself to the Job,”’ Ancker’s Advice 


Man Who Has Been Thirty-five Years at the Head of St. Paul 
City and County Hospital Says Personal Service Counts Most 


By G. D. Crain, Jr. 


\rthur B. Ancker has 
superintendent of the 
ind County Hospital of 
ul, Minn., for more than 
five years. 

is a record unique in 
s not only remarkable 
e of the length of serv- 
it it testifies to, but be- 
it represents an unbrok- 
eer with a single insti- 

Dr. Ancker 


has had 


leasure and_ satisfaction 


eing his hospital grow 
poorly equipped, 40- 
ir in an old residence 
850-bed plant with an 
stment account of $2,000,- 
remarkable quality of 
record is again empha- 
when one considers the 
that the City and County 
ital is a municipal insti- 
Dr. Ancker has been a 
hful public servant, and 
administrations have come 
gone without touching the 
of the hospital. 

\ncker, with characteristic modesty, insists that he 
ves only a small share of the credit. He maintains 
his board of control—a board of three members ap- 
ted by the county commissioners and the city coun- 
high-class, 


has uniformly been composed of far- 


seeing) men, who have never interfered in the internal 
administration of the hospital; that he has been tortu- 
nate in picking an appreciative public, which has sup- 
ported the institution and given it the money with which 
to grow and do things, and that the institution would 
have developed a great deal in the natural course of 
events. 

ut the fact remains that Ancker did it; that his work 
was such as to command appreciation, support and the 
high compliment of a hands-off policy by his board; and 
that the St. Paul City and County Hospital, developed 
and shaped by his brain and his hands, will be an en- 
monument to his tireless energy and his ambition 
He has done 


during 
to create the best hospital a city can have. 
a big thing, and done it in a way that it has been per- 
mitted to no. other American of this generation to do. 
That is why his community is “for” him, and that is 
why Dr. Ancker holds the confidence and respect of the 
people of St. Paul. 

Not long ago I had an opportunity that I had been 


DR. ARTHUR B. ANCKER, 
Superintendent of the St. Paul City and County Hospital, 
and former president of the American Hospital 
Association. 


waiting for—to see Dr. Anck- 


er in his hospital and ask 
him to tell the readers of Hos- 
the “‘se- 
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cret of his success,” if he had 
one. He disclaimed having a 
secret, but did let loose some 
ideas on hospital administra- 
tion that may be suggestive to 
others who desire to emulate 
his notable career. 

“Giving yourself to the job 
is the first big fundamental,” 
he said. 

“No man can serve two mas- 
ters, and running a big’ insti 


tution successfully calls for 
whole-souled, concentrated cf- 
fort on the part of the super- 
intendent. It must be his first 
thought and his constant care. 
some- 


‘Personal service is 


thing tor which there is no 


substitute. You can delegate 
a lot of the details of the in- 
stitution’s work to others, but 
you can’t get away from the 
necessity of keeping in touch 
with everything that is going 
on. The superintendent who 
succeeds must be on the job. 

“Of course, [ have a complete system of reports; every 
department head reports to me daily, and I read and 
these. 

SEES EVERY PATIENT 

“T see every patient admitted to the hospital each day, 

it person, and o. k. his history and the final case record 


initial each of 


that gocs into the file. 

“My assistant and I go over the hospital constantly, 
and conditions reported on as needing attention are 1m- 
mediately looked after. In every department special re- 
ports are received regularly as to the disposition of gar- 
bage, the condition of the plumbing, the cleanliness of 
Everybody in the hospital organization 
That keeps 


walls and floors. 
has a task, does it—and then makes a report. 
each one on the alert, because each day’s work is to be 
checked up. 

“This sounds like a tremendous job—going over re- 
ports, studying conditions and keeping personally and 
actually in touch with all of the details. I haven’t found 
it burdensome—but maybe that’s because I like this sort 
of thing. 

“Anyway, the superintendent whose life is the life of 
his hospital, and whose heart and soul are wrapped up in 
it. is not only efficient, but happy. He knows that he is 
doing a good job of his work.” 
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It is worth while to call attention to the wonderfully 
clean condition of the hospital. In spite of the prevalent 
shortage of help of the sort employed in janitor work, 
the buildings of this big plant are so clean that “immacu- 
late” is the only word that will describe them. The man 
who created Spotless Town might have included the St. 
Paul City and County Hospital without violating the 
proprieties. 

“T don’t like dirt,” is the emphatic, terse explanation of 
the superintendent for the almost startling degree of 
cleanliness which is observable. 

This also explains the fondness of Dr. Ancker for tile 
floors and walls. This is expensive construction, of 
course, but it is defended on the ground of its great clean- 
ability and its sanitation. A new corridor was recently 
tiled, and Dr. Ancker is figuring on running it right into 
the ward, so as to get away from wood floors as far as 


possible. The tile wainscoting one sees all over the 


hospital is another testimony to his belief in the value of 


this material for hospital purposes. He contends that 
tile floors are easy on the feet, and that they are not 
noisy, and therefore he is an advocate of their use. 

Mention was made of the number, variety and charac- 
ter of the daily reports that Dr. Ancker receives. In 
addition to those named, he gets reports every day from 
the engine room, charting the performance in terms of 
heat generated, coal consumed, etc.; reports from the 
laundry, the laboratory, the garage. The latter show the 
number of trips by the five ambulances and the other 
cars. 

SIGNS REQUISITIONS AND ORDERS . 

Further, he signs every requisition and o. k.’s every 
bill that is approved for payment. 

He knows what every department is getting in the 
way of supplies, and what it is costing the hospital to 
furnish them. That is one. reason he is so intolerant of 
waste and extravagance. 

“It isn’t good reasoning to say that a hospital shouldn't 
economize,” he declared once at a convention. “The 
money you waste would take care of poor sick people who 
need hospital service and are denied it because of ex- 
travagance in hospital administration.” 

In 1917 it cost only $8.96 a week to maintain a bed 
at the City and County Hospital, and in 1918 only $12.50. 
In spite of the tremendous increase in the cost of all 
hospital supplies, the daily per capita was less than $1.86 
And that included a payroll that is far from 
meager—something like $100,000 a year. The hospital 
consists of thirteen buildings, scattered several 
acres, and that means that the cost of administration is 
necessarily increased as ¢ompared with a smaller and 
more compact plant. The single item of heat, since it is 
necessary to maintain a comfortable temperature in build- 
ings located on a bluff and exposed to the biting winds of 
the severe Minnesota climate, is a big one. The coal bill 
last year was $60,000. 

Nor does he cut his costs at the expense of service. 
Patients in the hospital get special nursing and private 
rooms if their condition demands it. The food is good— 
as I observed on a trip through the kitchens and the 
steward’s store-rooms, where the best of staple supplies 
are carried in as large volume as market conditions will 


last year. 


over 
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permit. The cost is cut by seeing that waste i: 
down. 

He sets a good example himself in this respect. [y 
our tour of the hospital he constantly turned out lights 
which were burning unnecessarily. The fact tha: the 
hospital generates its own electricity made no difference. 
His action called attention to the fact that nothing shoujj 
be used needlessly. 


held 


MUST MAKE GOOD OR QUIT 


Just as Dr. Ancker has had the benefit of being |e 
alone in his work of running the hospital, so he believes 
in a clearly defined policy of distributing authority and 
responsibility. If something is wrong in a department. 
the department head is held to account. 

Every executive must make good or give way to some- 
one who can, 

Knowing that their work is being watched and checked, 
and yet that they are free to do their best work without 
friction or interference, each subordinate is stimulated in 
a very positive way. 

In this connection, it is one of his prime principles to 
give proper consideration to complaints. 

“I start out on the assumption that the complaint is 
true,” he said. “No matter how preposterous it 
seem, it is handled as though it was a fact. 
those responsible to disprove the charge, rather than 
brush it aside as inconsequential. No matter what the 
record of a person involved in a complaint is, the facts 
are sifted and the complaint either justified or disposed 
of.” 

Dr. Ancker investigates most of the complaints per- 
sonally. However, he emphasizes the fact that few ever 
come from the patients—that it is the relative or friend 
If anything hap- 


may 
I put it up to 


who usually makes most of the fuss. 
pens that the public has a right to know, Dr. 
throws open the doors to the newspapers, and gives them 
all the facts. A policy of secretiveness doesn’t work in 
running a big institution, he has found, and the result is 
that the newspapers never guess, but go to Dr. Ancker 
for the facts. 

A few years ago a child was accidentally scalded, and 
died. Instead of trying to hush up the case, the superin- 
tendent had a coroner’s inquest, in which all of the facts 
were brought out, and the whole story given to the public. 

“It’s not a wonder that accidents happen in a hospital,” 
he pointed out; “the wonder is that more of them don't 


\ncker 


happen.” 

The attitude of the newspapers toward the hospital is 
not uniformly laudatory, but it is always fair; and toward 
the superintendent personally they are always friendly. 
His willingness to give them the facts when they are en- 
titled to them may be one of the reasons for this support. 


DOESN’T MIND THE LABOR 


Dr. Ancker probably does more work, in spite of the 
fact that he is over sixty—he is still as spry as a boy, s0 
there’s no use in giving his exact age—than the average 
superintendent of a much smaller hospital. The volume 
of daily reports that he sees means labor, yet he cioesn't 
seem to mind it. 

“T worked last night until 11:30,” he admitted no: 
ago. “I like it. I haven’t time for many other things, 
but outside affairs don’t interest me. I have ‘ewef 


long 
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friends, perhaps, than the average man, but the very na- 
ture of the work of an executive prohibits forming many 


close friendships. The hospital comes first.” 


Dr. Ancker’s home, built for him on the hospital 
grounds, and connected with the plant, as all of the build- 
ings are, by corridors and tunnels, enables him to keep 
closely in touch with the institution at all times, night 


and day. 

“! believe that a hospital superintendent should always 
be within reach,” he said. “Things come up unexpectedly, 
and it’s important to be able to get in touch with affairs 
immediately. I am frequently called up at night, and 
can take care of emergencies without loss of time.” 

Until a few years ago, Dr. Ancker handled many of 
the emergency cases himself. 

Many of those connected with the hospital have been 
with Dr. Ancker for years. In fact, the number of 
changes which are made there is probably much smaller 
than the average. This of course helps to keep the serv- 


ice going with a minimum of difficulty. The writer at- 


tributes at least a part of the credit for this to a matter 
which is something of a hobby of Dr. Ancker—comfort- 
able, cheerful places for the members of the hospital or- 
ganization to eat and sleep. 

The nurses’ dining-room, for instance, is large and 
bright. It is filled with round tables, at each of which 
six or eight girls may eat. The tables frequently are 
adorned with flowers. The room has heavy oak beams, 
and suggests anything but the “institutional” atmosphere. 
It is a place more suggestive of a club, and one can easily 
believe that the nurses who eat their meals there enjoy it. 

The dining-room used by the interns, of whom there 
are fourteen, has just been refinished. It, too, is equipped 
with small tables, which make for an intimate, “clubby” 
atmosphere. 

The help’s dining-room is likewise bright, cheerful and 
stimulative of pleasant thoughts. All of the quarters 
where members of the hospital family live are the sort 
that would please the average person, taking away the 
temptation that so often exists to quit an institutional 











At the right is a picture 
of the old residence which 
housed the St. Paul City 
and County Hospital when 
Dr. Ancker took charge 
thirty-five years ago. Be- 
low is a view of the present 
plant. The contrast is 


both a vivid suggestion of 
the possibilities of service, 
and a striking indication of 
the advance im hospital 
standards during the period 
covered by Dr. Ancker’s 
conspicuously successful 
career. 
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job because of uncomfortable living accommodations. 

The nurses’ home has a big living-room, with musical 
instruments, comfortable furinture, pictures, etc. Dances 
are frequently given there. The rooms occupied by the 
interns are large and sunny, two of the interns being 
quartered in each room. 

In the same way the working facilities in the kitchen 
Floor space is ample—there is lots 
of room to move about. The equipment is not put so 
close together than the help get in each other’s way. In 
the laundry there is a ventilating system that carries out 
the heat and Think what this means from the 
standpoint of the workers’ comfort, especially in the sum- 


and laundry are good. 


odors. 


mer-time ! 
TOO MUCH VISITING 

One of the things that Dr. Ancker feels most strongly 
about is the matter of excessive visiting. Not only is this 
important in spreading infection, but it adds greatly to 
the expense. The hospital must make provision to re- 
ceive the visitor, direct him to the proper place and watch 
him while he is there. It takes the time of at least one 
nurse in a ward to keep tab on visitors. All sorts of 
contraband articles, from morphine to whisky, and from 
cigarettes to snuff, are carried in by them. 

“T would like to see visiting confined to the absolute 
“Three days a week should 
the 
visiting period. the 
As it is, we are admitting and handling over 300 


minimum,” said Dr. Ancker. 
be sufficient. Two hours would be long enough as 
One visitor to a patient should be 
limit. 
visitors a day, this including only those who come to the 
hospital for the express purpose of seeing patients.” 
The protection of the patients from contagious dis- 
eases is another. strong argument in favor of this plan. 
During the influenza epidemic visiting was entirely pro- 
hibited. When the lid was lifted, the number of con- 
tagious cases developed after admission to the hospital 


immediately increased. 


“Public sentiment is against us on this point, how- 


ever,” Dr. Ancker conceded. “Sentimentality of a hys- 
terical character frequently prevents the hospital from 
getting the best results. But it is the real work done by 
the practical people in the hospital, rather than the tearful 
sentimentality of the person on the outside, that makes 
the service and provides the care of the sick.” 

One of the best proofs that Dr. Ancker’s policy of econ- 
omy is real and not merely superficial is indicated by the 
fact that while the hospital has steadily grown until it 
now comprises thirteen buildings, money has never been 
sought for this purpose until a need was definitely felt. 
This has been proven by the fact that every building 
added to the plant has been filled within a few months 


after it was opened for service. 
PAY PATIENTS RECEIVED 


An unusual feature of the St. Paul City and County 
Hospital is that when there is a surplus of beds, pay 
patients are received. These are cared for at the rate of 
$18 a week—high enough above the cost of service not to 
furnish competition for the other hospitals. The num- 
ber of pay patients is seldom over 2 per cent of the total. 
This feature of the service has been criticised at times, 
but Dr. Ancker does not see why, after the municipality 
has taken care of all the poor people who need its facili- 
ties, the hospital should not get back in this way some of 
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the money expended. The private rooms provided for 
pay patients are used, however, for free cases whenever 
their condition indicates that they are needed. 

“One of the reasons why we are economical around 
here,” Dr. Ancker has a habit of saying, “is that the 
St. Paul City and County Hospital was born in poverty, 
We have never got quite used to the idea of throwing 
away money. We spend plenty—all that we need. This js 
one of the best equipped hospitals in the country, and 
money has not been spared to make it so. But we have 
got our money’s worth all along the line.” 

A little history, personal and institutional, may be oj 
interest. Dr. Ancker, a native of Maryland, graduated 
in medicine at the University of Cincinnati in 1882. On 
August 1, 1883, following his marriage, he was appointed 
superintendent of the St. Paul City and County Hospital, 
The job included being city and county physician as well, 
For years after that Dr. Ancker did most of the profes- 
sional work, including emergency surgery, that was done 
at the hospital, as well as looking after the administrative 
details. 

The hospital at the time he took hold was located in an 
old residence, on the site of the present hospital, built in 
the early °50’s. It had about 40 beds. Water was drawn 
from a well and heated on the kitchen stove. 
They were closets, one on each side ot 


There were 
two bath-rooms. 
the stove, and patients were bathed in ordinary wash-tubs 
They didn’t get as many baths as patients 
The building was heated 


in these closets. 
do now, Dr. Ancker recalls. 
with stoves and lighted with kerosene lamps. 

At first there were no nurses, and the superintendent’s 
only assistant was a women who scrubbed the floors ana 
helped with the cooking. She got $14 a month. When 
there was an operation, the beds were pushed together and 
a screen thrown around the table. Instruments were 
sterilized in carbolic acid, and the surgeon had to clean 
them when he got through. 

There was an addition built to this old structure, and 
then the present administration building was put up in 
1888. A training school was established in 1892. Two 
or three trained nurses had been employed a few years 
before. Somewhere about the same time the staff was 
organized, and the hospital made rapid strides from then 
on. The hospital is connected with the University of 
Minnesota, which supplies the interns and half the staff. 
Dr. Ancker appoints the rest. 

The present plant includes, besides the administration 
building, a service building, including kitchen, dining- 
room, etc.; power house; a 4-story unit east of the ad- 
ministration building; a tuberculosis pavilion, containing 
120 beds; a laboratory building, one of the largest and 
most completely organized in the country; a building for 
women and children; a contagious disease pavilion; 4 
building for nurses on duty in the contagious ward, 
nurses’ residence; superintendent’s residence; laundry; 
garage. 

In closing, one may again emphasize the fact that 
Dr. Ancker himself lays most stress on, that the board of 
control has always assumed that the man who is doing 
the work knows more about the hospital business than 
anybody else, and has handled the matter on that basis. 
There has been no political influence in appointments 
or purchases, and the result speaks for itself. 
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Great Meetings for Standardization Are Held 


Conferences in St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans and Ft. 
Worth Show Interest of Hospital Executives and Medical Men 


rhe conferences on hospital standardization being held 
under the auspices of the American College of Surgeons 
reach in an exceedingly practical way the roots of hospital 
work. From beginning to end these conferences are help- 
ful. constructive and optimistic. They are a program of 
co-operation with hospital superintendents and the medi- 

rofession. An important feature of the conferences 

iso that they reach the public through commercial 

hs and public meetings as well as those directly con- 

cerned with hospitals. The reports which are coming in 

about the work indicate an enthusiasm which means ac- 
complishment. 

During the latter part of February and early in March 
conferences were held in St. Louis, Memphis, New 
Orleans and Fort Worth. At the St. Louis meeting, 
held on February 19, hospital people and physicians and 
surgeons came from Eastern Missouri and Southern 
Illinois. More than two hundred were at each session. 
Because the St. Louis conference is typical of the char- 
acter of the conferences the program of that meeting 


is here given: 


MorninG SEssion 10:00 O’CLOcCK 
Hote, STATLER 

Welcome to St. Louis—Mr. John Scholl, Director of Public 
Welfare. 

The Occasion for the Conference—Dr. Harvey G. Mudd, 
Chairman, St. Louis. 

What is Hospital Standardization ?—Dr. John G. Bowman. 
Director of the College, Chicago. 

The Machinery for the Care of the Patient— 

(a) Laboratories, their Equipment and Management— 
Dr. L. H. Burlingham, Superintendent, Barnes 
Hospital. 

(b) Case Records—Dr. Wm. Engelbach, Professor of 
Medicine, St. Louis University; President, St. Lquis 
Medical Society. 

Discussion, Opened by—Dr. C. 
sioner. 


H. Shutt, Hospital Commis- 


LUNCHEON 12:30 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—HOTEL STATLER 
Fifteen Minute Talk—Dr. John G. Bowman. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 2:00 O’CLOCK 
Hotet STATLER 

The Hospital and Its Community (a picture of what a hos- 
pital can mean to its community )—Dr. John A. Horns- 
by, Washington, D. C. 

The Doctor’s Part—Dr. George Dock, Professor of Medicine, 
Washingtor University. 

The Hospital’s Part—Mr. A. Waldheim, President, Jewish 
Hospital, St. Louis. 

The Citizen’s Part—Mr. George D. Markham, Chairman, 
Charities’ Committee, Chamber of Commerce. 

Discussion, Opened by—Dr. J. L. Wiggins, East St. Louis. 


EvENING Session 8:15 O’CLock 
St. Louts Mepicat Society AUDITORIUM 
3525 Pine Street 
Health as an Asset—Dr. W. A. Evans, Chicago. 
Team Work for Success—Chas. B. Moulinier, S. J., Presi- 
dent, Catholic Hospital Association, Milwaukee. 

Hospitals After the War—Dr. John G. Bowman. 
What to Do: A Summary—Dr. J. A. Hornsby. 


The conferences at Memphis covered Tennessee and 


Arkansas. The meetings were held in the assembly hall 


of the Chamber of Commerce and were presided over by 
Dr. John M. Maury, chairman of the State Committee on 
Standards. 

The New Orleans meeting was one of the most notable 
hospital gatherings ever held. Dr. Frederick W. Parham, 
chairman of the Committee on Standards for Louisiana, 
presided. About six hundred of the most prominent peo- 
ple in Louisiana were in attendance, including the arch- 
bishop of New Orleans, who made a short and enthusiatic 
talk about the interest of the Catholic Church in better 
hospitals. Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, vice-president of 
the Prudential Life Insurance Company, made a force- 
ful talk upon the value of hospital data to the profession. 

At the Fort Worth meeting there were visitors from 
as far away as Kansas City and Sedalia, Mo., Arizona 
and New Mexico, and many from remote parts of Texas, 
all deeply concerned about hospital problems. 

The speakers at all the meetings, representing the 
American College of Surgeons, were Dr. John G. Bow- 
man, director of the college; Dr. John A. Hornsby, 
formerly editor of The Modern Hospital, recently dis- 
charged from the United States Army, and Charles B. 
Moulinier, S. J., president of the Catholic Hospital As- 
sociation. Local men and women took part in all the 
programs, including the Fellows of the American College 
of Surgeons, hospital superintendents, trustees, members 
of associations of commerce and public officials. 

At all the meetings real enthusiasm prevailed. There 
seemed to be no question in the mind of anybody as to 
whether improvements’ in hospital conditions were de- 
sirable and attainable; the only questions related to de- 
tails. The college clearly emphasized its aim to concen- 
trate on three problems of hospital administration: (1) 
case records; (2) good laboratory facilities, and (3) or- 
ganization of medical men with a view to fixing responsi- 
bility in the right care of patients. If these three factors 
in good hospital service are attained, the college states, 
all other factors of good hospital service will naturally 
follow. 

The success of these meetings is to be followed with 
other meetings throughout this country and Canada. 





Memorial Hospitals Are Planned 


The idea of establishing hospitals as memorials to soldiers 
and sailors who saw service in the Great War, referred to edi- 
torially in HospiraL MANAGEMENT last month, is taking hold 
in many places. St. Joseph, Mo., has a committee of one hun- 
dred which is considering the establishment of a memorial, 
and it is practically certain that it will take the form of a hos- 
pital, the women’s organizations being strongly in favor of 
this idea. Mount Holly, N. J., is another community where 
the memorial hospital plan is likely to be adopted. It has 
been proposed to establish a $100,000 county hospital, present 
facilities being entirely inadequate, it is declared. The Mount 
Holly Business Men’s Association is backing the plan. and 
the requisite funds are to be raised by public subscription 
Because of the sentiment in favor of this idea. as well as 
the fact that most cities and towns have insufficient hospital 
facilities, it seems logical and appropriate to memorialize the 
services of the soldiers and sailors in the war in this way. 
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Expediting Pay-Roll Work in Hospital Office 


Use of Listing Machine, Adding Machine and Time- 
Clock Records Saves Work and Eliminates Errors 


By William V. S. Thorne, Treasurer, Presbyterian Hospital, New York. 


| Epitor’s Note: Many hospitals whose equipment and serv- 
ice are considered modern are woefully behind-times in their 
office methods. Yet proper office facilities are needed in 
order to maintain the records of the work, financial and ad- 
ministrative, in proper shape, and with a minimum of labor. 
The description of the use of a listing machine, adding ma- 
chine, etc., in handling payroll work presented below, is 
given by Mr. Thorne in his “Hospital Accounting and Statis- 
tics,” the fourth edition of which has just been issued. The 
book is sent free to charitable institutions. ] 

At the Presbyterian Hospital it has been found de- 
sirable to use an automatic listing machine for listing 
names, numbers, occupations and rates of pay of em- 
ployes on pay-rolls, and names, numbers and occupa- 
tions on time clock cards, numbers, names and amounts 
on pay envelopes and preparing lists showing names and 
addresses of all employes. 

Such a machine insures accuracy, lessens expense and 
expedites the work. The name plates give a current card 
index of employes. 

This machine is equipped with automatic listing at- 
tachments for listing employes’ names on pay sheets, and 
can be adjusted to print to almost any horizontal ruling. 
It is equipped with a duplicating and repeating attach- 
ment, which permits printing the same name twice, if de- 
sired, so that printing can be done on both sides of a 
time clock card. Only one plate is required for each em- 
ploye for the printing above mentioned on time cards, 
payroll sheets and pay envelopes. 

Cut-offs are furnished for omitting the impression of 
certain portions of the name plate, when desired. The 
rate can be omitted from printing when making out the 
employes’ time clock cards and pay envelopes, etc. 

In listing the pay-roll sheet, the cut-off is used for 
omitting the printing of the large time clock numbers 
where it appears on the name plate. The name plates 
usually consist of three parts, the frame, the proof card 
and the indestructible printing plate in one or two sec- 
tions. The use of the two-section plate greatly minimizes 
the cost of maintenance. The lower section is made to 
show the employe’s name and rate of pay, and can be 
slipped out and discarded, if an employe is dropped from 
the pay-roll, or can be slipped into another frame with 
another number when an employe is transferred from one 
department to another. The upper section of the plate 
with the number and occupation remains intact. 

Where pay-rolls are large or subject to 
changes and additions, it will be found more economical 
and satisfactory to purchase and keep in the office also 
a machine for embossing the employes’ name plates, 
rather than to have.this work done by outside parties. 

Changes and additions can thus be made immediately 
as they occur, and the name plates of employes kept ac- 
curately up to date at all times. The name plates can 
then be kept sorted according to departments, or filed 
alphabetically. 

On the morning of the sixteenth, and on the morning 
of the first of each month, it is the practice of the Pres- 
byterian Hospital to make on plain sheets of paper a 


frequent 


complete list of all persons employed during the previous 
half month. 

The time cards are removed from the time clock rack, 
and the number of days that an employe is entitled to be 
paid for, as shown by the time card, is posted opposite 
the employe’s name, and the amount of pay he is entitled 
to is posted opposite his name. 

These extensions are then listed on an adding ma- 
chine, and the desired totals are obtained. 

These preliminary pay-roll sheets, if it is considered 
necessary, are submitted to heads of departments con- 
cerned for approval. When approved, small pay envelopes 
are made up, bearing name and time card number of em- 
ploye and amount of payment. 

The amounts shown on the pay envelopes are then to- 
taled on the adding machine to see that the grand total 
of these agrees with the grand total of the preliminary 
payroll. 

When these amounts have been proved, name plates 
are again run through the listing machine to make a final 
copy of the pay-roll on the regular pay-roll sheets. 

Pay-rolls may thus be easily prepared and ready for 
payment within two or three days after the close of the 


period paid for. 


P. H.S. Gets Army Hospitals 


Permanent Federal Establishment of Facilities 
For Care of Soldiers and Sailors is Authorized 


Special Washington Correspondence. 


While Congress failed to pass a number of very impor 
tant bills before it closed its recent session, it did get 
through the very important measure having to do with 
providing for hospital and sanatorium facilities for dis- 
charged sick and disabled soldiers, sailors and marines, 
Under this law, the Secretary of the Treasury, through 
the Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service, will have charge of the buildings, or taking over 
when necessary, of hospitals for this purpose costing mil- 
lions of dollars. 

This is only a start. 
later on to provide additional facilities in way of equip- 
This legislation, by far 


Other money will be available 


ment which may be necessary. 
the most important which has ever been enacted by con- 
gress dealing with a comprehensive plan of hospitals 
throughout the country, marked an epoch in work of this 
character by the Federal Government. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to pro- 
vide immediate additional hospital and sanatorium facili- 
ties for the care and treatment of discharged sick and 
disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines, army and navy 
nurses (male and female), patients of the War Risk !n- 
surance Bureau, and Government employes, including 


marine seamen. 
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[SOUTHWEST’S PLANS 


Much New _ Hospital. Construction 
Planned and Under Way in Oklahoma 














By the Traveler 











CITY HOSPITAL, FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 
This is the type of small, modern hospital that is being estab- 
iished in number in the progressive Southwest. 


Oklahoma has become a live hospital state, and Enid 
is a good example of what is being done. Both the Enid 
General Hospital and the University Hospital are 
doing good work. The Enid General is planning. to 
double its capacity, adding thirty beds at a cost of $50,000. 
Miss L. R. Dunning is superintendent and Miss Lora 
Ellis is superintendent of the surgical department, as well 
as dietitian. 

Dr. S. N. Mayberry is superintendent and owner of 
the University Hospital, which is open to all physicians in 
good standing. Miss Ruby Taylor is superintendent of 
nurses. The capacity of the hospital is 50 beds, and it 
also is planning to erect an addition, which will give it a 
capacity of 100 beds. Plans for the addition are now 
being made. 

Bartlesville, which I did not visit, but regarding whose 
interest in hospital work I heard much, is to have a new 
public hospital. It is proposed to issue bonds to the 
amount of $200,000 for the erection of an institution that 
will be a credit to the community. 

The Oklahoma Baptist Hospital, of Muskogee, is now 
putting up a three-story brick building, which will be a 
60-bed addition to the institution, of which Miss M. E. 
Cheek, R. N., is superintendent. This will give the hos- 
pital a capacity of 75 beds, and will make it one of the 
leading institutions in this part of the state. The funds 
for the extension were raised by public subscription, and a 
lot of interest is being taken in its work. X-ray and 
other equipment is to be installed, and the addition will be 
ready by June 1. 

\nother new project in Muskogee is the reconstruction 
of the Crescent Home, formerly occupied by the U. C. T., 
for use as a 30-bed maternity hospital. Miss Grace 
Warmack, R. N., is at the head of this enterprise, which 
will be a valuable asset to Muskogee. She is a graduate 
of the Physicians and Surgeons Hospital of Muskogee, 
and is the daughter of Dr. J. C. Warmack, a prominent 
practicing physician. She has just completed a four 


months’ postgraduate course at the Chicago Lying-in Hos- 
pital, and is well qualified for her new work. It will be 
known as the Crescent Hospital, and will be ready to 
receive patients about May 1. 

There will be two four-bed wards, and the remainder 
will be private rooms. The equipment will be very com- 
plete, including an up-to-date delivery room, with the 
White Line electric sterilizers. The general nursing will 
be done by graduates. A large swimming pool in the base- 
ment will be an exceptional attraction to the nurses. The 
hospital is exceptionally well located, with a beautiful 
view in all directions. 
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Nurses’ Glee Club of Toledo In- 
stitution Makes Big Success 














NURSES’ GLEE CLUB OF TOLEDO HOSPITAL. 
It plays for the hospital and on other occasions, too. 


P. W. Behrens, superintendent of the Toledo, O., Hos- 
pital, whose nurses’ glee club, referred to in a recent issue, 
has attracted considerable favorable comment, has give: 
HospitaL MANAGEMENT some additional information about 
the club. In a recent letter he said: 

‘““A good many times of late I have been asked what my 
idea was and what advantage could be derived from such 
an unusual feature. 1 have discovered that the bright 
side of -hospital life is absolutely necessary for the suc- 
cess and health of the nurse in training. 

“Music appeals to all; therefore I organized a stringed 
instrument glee club, selecting inexpensive instruments, 
playing which requires little instruction—fifteen minutes’ 
practice a day will suffice. Two instructors were engaged. 
They were paid by receipts from selling old newspapers, 
magazines, etc., thus turning waste material into the bea- 
tiful. 

“Our glee club has now played for a year with the re- 
sult of much fun and merry times. For instance, they re- 
cently gave a ‘costume dansant.’ Last week the club played 
at the dedication of a public school. The superintendent 
of schools was surprised to find such a pleasant feature 
in a hospital, and marked his approval. It is expressions 
of this sort, coming from business people, that make me 
feel the new friendly spirit existing between public and 
hospital.” 
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Want Special Title for Short Course Nurse 


Need of Practical Nurses Felt by Hospital Executives 
But Protection of Name of “Registered Nurse” Is Urged 


To tHE Epitor: Can you tell me whether any special 
training is given nurses in one-year courses to meet com- 
munity nursing requirements, and what they are called? We 
are thinking of undertaking something along this line, but 
fear it might do harm to the full graduate nurse, whieh, of 
course, we do not wish to do. 


A CANADIAN SUPERINTENDENT. 

The letter printed above emphasizes the interest which 
has been aroused in the general subject of short-term 
courses for nurses, which are now being considered in one 
form or another in many parts of the country. 

On the one hand is the demand from the public and 
the medical profession for more nurses, and particularly 
more nurses whose services would be obtainable at a 
lower rate than is now charged by R. N.’s, for the benefit 
of the middle classes, who, it is insisted, are unable to 
afford nursing service at present. 

On the other hand is the insistence on protecting the 
graduate registered nurse in the standards that have been 
built up, after a hard fight in most states. The problem 
of supplying the demand without injury to the registered 
nurse, is, as the letter quoted above indicates, a phase of 
the subject that is being given careful and proper consid- 
eration. 

Expressions from readers of HospirAan MANAGEMENT 
indicate a belief on their part that short-term nursing 
should be provided, but that graduates should be given 
specific designations, which will be understood by the 
public, and will insure a distinction being made with refer- 
ence to the registered nurse who has taken the full three 
years’ course. 

Dr. W. R. DuBose, superintendent of the Columbia Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., says: “There is a distinct need 
for a class of nurses, not so highly trained, for whom a 
salary less than now demanded would be regarded as suffi- 
cient compensation. 

“Speaking personally,” Dr. DuBose adds, “the three 
years’ course of training prescribed in the school of this 
hospital is not, under existing conditions, considered too 


long. 
PROTECT TITLE OF R. N. 


“At the same time, it is recognized that a fair degree 
of efficiency may be obtained through an abbreviated 
course, and particularly in individual cases, where special 
aptitude obtains, a two years’ course, or shorter, might 
be so arranged and ordained as to get practically efficient 
nurses, for whom there is undoubtedly great need, both 
in hospitals and by the public. 

“So long as a three-year course is prescribed as a pre- 
requisite for registration, the nurse, so trained, should be 
protected in her R. N. title, and it would seem that for 
the nurse pursuing a shorter course, even if intensive, so 
far as less instruction is concerned, a distinctive title 
should apply, as a protection of the registered nurse, now 
recognized as such, and also of the employing public.” 

The idea of creating a special class of practical or 
junior nurses has the advantage of opening the nursing 
field to good material which is now shut out, according 
to Dr. W. D. Partlow, assistant superintendent of Bryce 
Hospital, Tuscaloosa, Ala., who says: 


“T believe the standard should be kept high in the pro- 
fession of trained nurses, that the three years’ course 
should be maintained, but I am inclined to believe there 
should be some provision by which persons could be of 
service as nurses under some other designated name than 
‘registered nurses,’ probably ‘junior nurses’ or some other 
designation, in which a shorter time requirement and less 
curriculum would be required, and, particularly in our sec- 
tion of the country, less educational requirement for en- 
trance. 

“We know that many women, having probably no educa- 
tion, but being healthy, industrious and anxious to serve, 
do, after training, make good nurses. These are entirely 
excluded, under the present entrance requirements, but 
should be permitted to train and serve as nurses under 
some provision.” 


FOR FULL TRAINING. 


Mrs. Sarah H. Knight, superintendent of Asbury Hos- 
pital, Minneapolis, who has had a long experience in the 
hospital and nursing work, questions the advisability of 
turning out incompletely prepared nurses for general work, 
saying: 

“Is it practicable to turn out trained nurses in short 
courses ? 

“Tf by trained nurses one means nurses who would be 
equal, in training, along all lines, to the nurse who has 
taken a three years’ training, I would say it would not 
only be impracticable, but it would be nonsense. 

“Great agitation developed during the war, and the 
influenza epidemic, but the war is over and epidemics do 
not come every year, and before rushing into legislation 
which will result in lowering the nursing standard, we 
should wait until things at least get into a somewhat nor- 
mal condition. 

“The sick are entitled to and should have the very best 
physician or surgeon, and even more, should they have 
the technically, physically, mentally and spiritually best 
trained nurse, working in her. line, co-operatively, with the 
trained medical men—not to advance themselves or 
science, but to get the sick one well. 

“This cannot be done in six months or two years—and 
is just approached in three years. Twenty-six years ago, 
when Asbury Hospital was founded, it was discovered 
that young women coming into the training (?) school 
were worked nearly to death taking care of the patients; 
they received no training whatever, only suggestions occa- 
sionally from doctors and head nurses. At the end of 
three years, as a reward, they were given a diploma. 

“All that was changed as speedily as possible, so that 
a diploma now means that the nurse holding it is trained. 

“Why do we insist upon this training, and even more? 
Consider a moment; the physician sees his patient, say, 
half an hour a day, and then turns him over to the care of 
the nurse, who is with him night and day. Such a nurse 
is expected to watch symptoms and report promptly when 
the unexpected arises. 

“A doctor employed a nurse undertrained. The patient 
developed a condition which a trained nurse would have 
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recognized at once. The result was that the doctor was 
notified the patient was dead. 

“The more training of the right kind a nurse has, the 
more she feels she needs, and the more she feels like 
keeping up the standard—not on account of the $25 or $30 
a week compensation, which in comparison to what the 
physician receives is a mere pittance—but because she 
feels the awful responsibility for the very life of the sick 
one, that she asks for even higher standards. 


SHOW PUBLIC THE DIFFERENCE. 


‘In Minnesota I understand there will be a short course 
given—I think of eight months—at the Agricultural Farm, 
and the Young Women’s Christian Association of Minne- 
apolis is said to be starting similar training. This training 
might answer for simple or chronic cases, but some decided 
distinction should be made between the R. N. and these 
helpers, and the public should be acquainted with the 
difference. 

“| repeat, the dangerously sick should have the best, to 
be given every chance for life, for ‘all that man hath will 


” 


be give for his life.’ 

Classification of nurses in three different grades is pro- 
posed by David Schwab, superintendent of the Nathan 
and Miriam Barnert Memorial Hospital, Paterson, N. J., 
who says: 

“With the present requirements, it is not practical to 
turn out trained nurses in short courses, because it is im- 
possible to master the whole subject in two years, unless 
the theoretical instructions are modified. 

“The lectures ought to be terse and concise, and the 
lecturers should always keep in mind that they are teach- 
ing nurses and not medical students; only the most neces- 
sary rudiments should be taught, and greater importance 
should be laid on practical bedside instructions. 

“I believe the standard of the training staff ought to be 
improved upon. Women who wish to take up individual 
nursing should have a shorter training than those who 
desire to Occupy a position in a hospital. 


THREE CLASSES PROPOSED. 


“Nurses should be qualified as follows: (1) Junior reg- 
istered nurses, with one year high school education, re- 
ceive two years’ training, and should be awarded a 
diploma which will qualify them to attend to single cases, 
but not to take hospital positions. (2) Registered nurses, 
who will have to train three years and must have at 
least two years’ high school education, and who will be 
allowed to take the state board examination to receive 
a degree of R. N. They can occupy any position below 
the assistant superintendent of nurses. (3) The highest 
class should consist of women who have had a full course 
in high school, three years’ training, the degree of R. N., 
graduate of a collegiate course and school of hospital 
economics, ete., and one year postgraduate course in a 
hospital with more than two hundred beds. 

“Only women who receive a training as described under 
(3) should be considered for a position as superintendent 
or assistant superintendent of nurses. 

“It is almost certain that if the requirements for the 
teaching staff were of a higher standard, the training 
and the teaching of the junior nurses would be more thor- 
ough and methodical, and a course of two years would 
be sufficient. 
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“Those who intend to take up nursing should be enabled 
to take a course in physiology, anatomy and biology while 
at high school. 

“A great injustice is done that the services of nurses 
are only available for those who can pay for it. A 
method should be found by which the nurses can be sent 
to the homes of the poor, especially to those who are in 
need of hospital care and cannot find it. 

“A society should be founded in each city or wherever 
training schools are, with the object to engage every 
nurse who graduates from a recognized school. They 
should be paid at the rate of $900 per year and full main- 
tenance. The society should take care of them in case 
of sickness and provide for them in old age. The 
patients should be charged $35 per week, and the balance 
between $900 per year and $35 a week ought to be ample 
to enable the society to send nurses to the poor free of 
charge, and to take care of all nurses of the society for 
a life-time. 

“Some objections would be raised against the discipline 
to be enforced, but this could be worked out so liberally 
that no hardship would be entailed. 

“These propositions may sound Utopian, but, as they 
are in vogue successfully abroad, no doubt liberal and 
resourceful America will find means and ways to solve 
the question of nursing satisfactorily to all masses and 
to the nurses.” 

Miss Emily Denton, superintendent of the General 
Hospital of Saranac Lake, N. Y., says: 

“IT do not think that a two-year course is long enough 


. for training ‘graduate’ nurses, as a good conscientious 


nurse can, by comparison, get so much more out of the 
third year that it well repays her to take a three-year 
course. 

“There are registered training schools in some states 
where a two-year course is given and the pupils are 
eligible to take the R. N. examination. 

“It might be possible to train nurses for one year or one 
and a half years in some of the smaller hospitals that 
have not quite the requisite number of beds for a train- 
ing school. Girls who have not had quite enough educa- 
tion to enter the registered training schools might be 
fitted to become good practical nurses. They should be 
registered as such on the nurses’ registry in the cities 
and towns where they work. In many instances they 
could take the chronic cases and minor cases, thus re- 
leasing the graduate nurses for the more important work.” 





Oklahoma Will 


Call Issued for Meeting in Muskogee 
To Form State Hospital Association 


Organize 


Dr. Fred S. Clinton, president of the Oklahoma Hos- 
pital, Tulsa, and president of the Tulsa Council of Hos- 
pitals, has joined with other hospital leaders in Oklahoma 
in call’ng a meeting at the Severs Hotel, Muskogee, Okla., 
May 21, for the purpose of organizing a state hospital as- 
sociation. 

In the call the need for discussion of hospital methods, 
with emphasis on the importance of standardizing service, 
is referred to. 
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Keep Your Liberty Bonds 


The Rey. A. G. Lohmann, superintendent of the Deacon- 
ess Hospital, Cincinnati, makes an excellent suggestion 
regarding the retention of Liberty Bonds by hospitals that 
have invested in them. In the hospital paper, The Messen- 
ger, he says: 

“Tt seems that some charitable institutions solicited 
donations in Liberty Bonds and W. S. S., and when they 
received them, sold them, thus defeating the very pur- 
pose of the Government in issuing them. We too encour- 
aged the giving of Liberty Bonds and W. S. S. to us and 
we received some, but we did not sell them, we are keep- 
ing them in our sinking fund to offset our mortgage in- 
debtedness. We will continue to do so and in this way 
we are fulfilling the request of the Government.” 


Labor Savers in Small Hospital 


Although the new Mary McClellan Hospital, of Cam- 
bridge, N. Y., has a capacity of only 72 beds, it was found 
desirable to install in the kitchen a complete line of up- 
to-date labor saving machines. In his notes on the equip- 
ment, Edwin McClellan, who endowed the hospital, says: 

“The kitchen is equipped with a power-driven ice-cream 
freezer, a vegetable peeling machine, dish-washing ma- 
chine and cream separator. It has an electrical grill and a 
bread baking oven, besides a double fire-box range, steam 
tables, two large refrigerators etc.” 

The only unusual item of equipment mentioned is the 
cream separator, and the utility of this is pretty obvious. 


Trees on Hospital Grounds 


The hospital which is located in a congested district 
where it is not possible to have a yard, with trees, grass 
and flowers, is somewhat handicapped, especially with ref- 
erence to its convalescent patients. There are many 
months when they can be out-of-doors and when such 
surroundings are an aid to recovery. 

The Manufacturers’ Mutual Hospital, of Detroit, says 
of its “convalescent garden” : 

“Summer brings many natural beauties to the hospital, 
and convalescing patients finish their stay resting under 
great old shade trees amid flowering shrubbery, enjoying 
the natural beauty of the big garden. Thousands of men 
have pleasant memories of lazy hours spent in this gar- 
den during the last days of their convalescence.” 

The hospital is operated by the Michigan Mutual Lia- 
bility Company, of Detroit. 


The Hospital Barber 


There are many advantages, according to a well-known 
superintendent, in having a full-time barber employed by 
the hospital, instead of having to rely on the services of 
men brought in from the outside. In the first place, the 
hospital can supervise the preparation of his instruments 
and towels, and insure their cleanliness and sterility. Fur- 
ther, he is available for preparing male patients for 
operations, and for shaving patients. 

The superintendent referred to pays his barber a small 


salary, which he adds to by the work he does for private 
patients. Ward patients who desire to be shaved, and can- 
not pay for it, are given the service free. The barber is 


given his board and room at the hospital. 


To Pension Old Employes 


A Chicago hospital superintendent recently raised a 
question as to whether any institutions have adopted the 
plan of pensioning their old employes. Hospitat May- 
AGEMENT was unable to indicate any that have adopted 
this idea, and would be glad to hear from any which 
have. The superintendent who raised the question ex- 
pressed the belief that since hospital employes are not as 
a rule paid enough to enable them to lay by much for 
their old age, faithful service over a long term of years 
ought to be rewarded by a pension, just as it is in the 
case of commercial establishments. The plan might be 
worked out by means of a group insurance policy, writ- 
ten so as to make the policies mature and payable in cash 
a given number of years after the employe started to 
work. 


For Rust Prevention 


The Army, it is reported, had some trouble due to sur- 
gical instruments rusting in their khaki wrappings. The 
plan now is to use a special preparation to prevent this, 
covering the instruments with it. As a result, the same 
idea has been adopted by others, and the plan promises to 
be popular. The material usually employed is known as 
Gosman’s rust preventive, and is obtainable through the 
surgical supply houses. 


rr an sk : 

Chicago Dietitians Organize 
Hospital Workers Elect Miss Florence Smith 
President — Regular Meetings Planned 


The Chicago Hospital Dietitians’ Association has bee. 
reorganized, and at a recent meeting officers were elected 
and plans made for regular and interesting sessions, to be 
held on the third Friday of each month in the Red Cross 
Teaching Center’s dietetics class room in the T 
Building, 6 North Michigan avenue. 


ower 
The officers are Miss Florence Smith, B. S., chief Jie- 
titian of the Presbyterian Hospital, president; Miss Esther 
Nelson, B. S., former dietitian, Cook County Hospital, 
vice-president ; Miss Margaret Holden, dietitian, Henrotin 
Hospital, secretary; Miss Lucille Stout, institutional man- 
ager of Butler Brothers, treasurer, and Mrs. Madeline 
Fess Mehling, B. S., director of the Dietietics Department 
of the Red Cross Teaching Center, publicity chairman. 
The first meeting following reorganization was held 
February 21, when Dr. Clifford B. Crulee, assistant pro- 
fessor of pediatrics at Rush Medical College, Chicago, 
spoke on “Child Feeding.” Members present reviewed 
“Dietetics for Nurses,” by Miss Lulu Graves, and the 
new book of Miss Maud Perry on the same subject. 
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“Who’s Who’ in Hospitals 


Personal Notes of Men and Women 





Who Are Making the Wheels Go ’Round 








————— 


DR. WALTER MORRITT, 


Former hospital executive. who sends a message from Italy 
through Hospital Management. 


Dr. Walter Morritt, former superintendent of Beth-el 
Hospital, Colorado Springs, Col., is now at Bologna, 
Italy, with the Y. M. C. A. Dr. Morritt thinks that he 
may re-enter hospital work, in which he made a marked 
success, on his return to the United States. 

In a recent letter he said, “Regards to the hospital 
workers and best wishes for the success of HospiraL 
MANAGEMENT.” 


Dr. Morritt added that he has received a request from 
a very important hospital and army official in Italy for 
information concerning the rules and regulations for 
training schools for nurses in America, and also informa- 
tion concerning any courses for training hospital ad- 
ministrators offered in America. 


“Will you kindly ask the hospital superintendents, 
through HosprraL MANAGEMENT,” Dr. Morritt suggested, 
“to send me their reports, and address me at Hotel Re- 
gina, Bologna, Italy, care of the Y. M. C. A.? This is a 
compliment to our American hospitals and will be a real 
service to the hospitals of Italy.” 

Miss Margaret J. Curry has been appointed superin- 
tendent of Children’s Hospital, an Francisco, Cal. She 
was superintendent of nurses of Elizabeth Steel Magee 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, while it was under Government con- 
trol during the war. 


Miss Olivia Busbee has been appointed superintendent 
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of nursing and head of the training school of Columbia 
Hospital, Columbia, S. C. W. J. Clark is superintendent 
of the institution. 


Dr. Stephen A. Douglass, superintendent of the Mt. 
Vernon, O., State Sanatorium, who has been with the 
American Tuberculosis Commission in Italy, has returned 
to the hospital. 


Dr. L. R. Sleyseter, superintendent of the State Hospital 
for the Criminal Insane at Waupun, Wis., has resigned 
to become superintendent of the Dr. Richard Dewey San- 
itarium, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Mrs. E. R. Hoepner has resigned as superintendent of 
the Salamanca, N. Y., Hospital. Miss Charlotte Hoard, 
a graduate of the Central Maine General Hospital, Lew- 
iston, Me., has been appointed to the position. 

Dr. Lillian R. Smith has been appointed superintendent 
of the Isolation Hospital, Manchester, N. H. She was 
assistant superintendent of the Worcester, Mass., Conta- 
gious Hospital for several years. 

Miss Elsie Druggan has resigned as superintendent of 
the Samaritan Hospital, Ashland, O., to become superin- 
tendent of the Mansfield, O., General Hospital. She suc- 
ceeds Miss Matilda Linsky, who resigned because of ill 
health. 


Miss Anna J. Haswell has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Ashland General Hospital, Madison, Wis. She 
was formerly secretary of the state board of nurse ex- 
aminers. 

Miss Elizabeth Smith, superintendent of the Galesburg, 
Ill., Hospital, has resigned to become superintendent of 
the Moline, Ill., General Hospital. She succeeds Miss 
Margaret Rooney, who resigned on account of ill health. 

Miss Nellie E. Dodder has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the University of Iowa Homeopathic Hospital, 
Iowa City, Ia. She succeeded Miss Eva Hayes, who re- 
cently resigned. She has been superintendent of nurses 
of the Washington County Hospital, Washington, Ia. 





75 Institutional Members 


American Hospital Association Tells 
Need of Strong Influence for Legislation 


The American Hospital Association is succeeding in its 
efforts to establish a large number of institutional mem- 
berships, which were provided for by action taken at the 
Atlantic City convention last September. Approximately 
75 hospitals have applied for institutional memberships. 
Dr. S. S. Goldwater, superintendent of Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York, has been appointed chairman of the member- 
ship committee, which will pass on the applications. 

Dr. A. R. Warner, of Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, 
president of the association, referring to the importance 
of having an association of hospitals, such as is assured 
through the institutional memberships, said in a recent 
communication to members: 

It is the purpose to form a body which can speak for 
hospitals with all the power the institutions can assemble. 
The need of such has been demonstrated many times by 
legislation which has failed utterly to consider the viewpoint 
or the possibilities of hospitals, although the work of hos- 
pitals was a most important factor in carrying out the pur- 


pese of the law. The importance and need of natior wide 
hospital organization was never so apparent as today. 
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Hospital Convention Calendar 

Ohio Hospital Association, Cleveland, May 20- 
22, 1919. 

Oklahoma Hospital Association, Severs Hotel, 
Muskogee, May 21, 1919. 

Catholic Hospital Association, Chicago, June, 
1919. 

American Association of Industrial Physicians 
and Surgeons, Atlantic City, N. J., June, 1919. 

British Columbia Hospital Association, Victoria, 


B. C., June, 1919. ae. ; 
American Hospital Association, Cincinnati, O., 


September 9-12, 1919. ; 
American Dietetic Association, Cincinnati, O., 


September 9-12, 1919. 











North Dakota 
Sets ithe Example 

Newspaper reports indicate that North Dakota has done 
something very much worth while. 

A workmen’s compensation law has been adopted, in 
which it is provided that the state shall furnish all of 
the hospital and medical care, without restriction or lim- 
itation, needed by the worker who comes under its pro- 
visions. The claims are to be paid through a state fund. 

In most states, as has been pointed out frequently in 
HospiraAL MANAGEMENT, the provision for hospital care 
is meager. Pennsylvania, unless the law has been re- 
cently amended, holds the palm in this respect, with a 
limit of $25, which seldom covers even a part of the 
hospital charges involved. Even $200, which is fixed in 
a number of states, and is liberal compared with many, 
is by no means sufficient, and takes no account of the 
exceptional cases when a larger allowance for medical 
and hospital care is necessary. 

The provision in the North Dakota measure does not 
limit the amount to be spent for this purpose. It is un- 
derstood that it is part of the function of workmen’s 
compensation to restore the injured man fully, and to 
take whatever time and special facilities are needed in 
order to accomplish this result. Consequently no specific 
limitation is put on the amount that a hospital may be 
paid, but the state is empowered to spend whatever is 
necessary. 

HospitaL MANAGEMENT would like to feel that this 
provision was placed in the law as a result of vigorous 
effort on the part of the hospitals. Unfortunately, the 
situation with regard to legislation is allowed to develop, 
as a rule, without interposition by the hospitals, which 
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usually learn too late that some enterprising legislator has 
put a new statute on the baoks vitally affecting them and 
their service. If North Dakota institutions were alert 
enough to bring about proper provisions in the new com- 
pensation law, they deserve commendation and congrat- 
ulation. 

Hospital superintendents everywhere should bestir 
themselves on this and similar subjects, which are an im- 
portant feature of the situation, inasmuch as the number 
of industrial cases treated in the average general hospital 
is large. It is much too large to disregard the obvious 
necessity of putting compensation cases on a_ business 
basis, and seeing that the employer and the state pay 
for this service no less than it costs the hospital to ren- 
der it. 

Furthermore, vocational education is now being consid- 
ered in connection with workmen’s compensation, and 
provisions made to re-train the man whose employment 
has been taken away because of a disabling injury. Many 
hospitals are establishing departments of occupational 
therapy. This is only a step from vocational re-educa- 
tion, and it does not require much imagination to see the 
day when institutions which restore the bodily health and 
strength of the injured worker will also rehabilitate him 
functionally. This being true, hospitals need to) take an 
interest in laws on this subject, and to see that their part 
in the work is given proper emphasis. 


Personal Contact 
With the Patients 


Hospital superintendents have a vast amount of admin- 
istrative work, not directly connected with the profes- 
sional care of patients, to attend to. 

For this reason there is a temptation to the superin- 
tendent to neglect a feature which can be made of value 
in many ways. Reference is made to personal calls on 
patients who are being cared for in the institution. 

One of the most significant features of the methods of 
Dr. ArtHUR B. ANCKER, superintendent of the St. Paul 
City and County Hospital, whose remarkable career is 
described in this issue, is that every day he personally 
sees the patients who have been admitted that day. 
Dr. ANCKER of course occupies a dual position, since he 
is the city and county physician as well as the superin- 
tendent of the hospital. But his staff is completely organ- 
ized, and he might well excuse himself from this detail of 
his work. That he insists on getting this immediate per- 
sonal contact with the patients ought to be suggestive 
to others. 

It should be remembered that while much of the work 
done in a hospital, especially in the administrative depart- 
ment, does not directly concern the care of the patients, 
it is all to this end: that every patient receive the efficient 
service that will restore him to health and _ strength. 
Therefore the administrator is vitally interested in know- 
ing that that kind of service is being rendered. 

Seeing the patients helps to accomplish this. If there 
are any complaints, they are brought to light, and may 
be given immediate attention. Comfort and proper ar- 
rangements for medical and nursing care are assured 
by a personal inspection of the disposition of the case. 
The superintendent, who after all is responsible for what 
happens to every patient admitted to the hospital, actually 
assumes the responsibility, instead of treating it as a 
merely nominal thing. 
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Successful women superintendents, who in many of the 
smaller general hospitals are in charge of the nursing 
service as well, have an excellent opportunity in this 
direction. They are able to visit the patients not once 
but frequently, and to get their confidence as possibly 
a man is not always able to do. They are equally ef- 
fective in their dealings with men and women, and see 
that the hospital makes friends of its patients. 

\ clever woman who has been in charge of a number 
of hospitals during the past few years attributes much 
of her success to the fact that she has not made a prac- 
tice of sticking to her desk, but is constantly out in the 
hospital, visiting the wards and rooms, chatting with the 
patients, and taking the personal interest in them that is 
so much appreciated by the relatives as well as those 
who are being cared for. Constant personal contact with 
the service means that it is not allowed to run down, 
but that details which would otherwise escape notice are 
given immediate attention. 

This is just one of the many things that a hospital super- 
intendent must consider. It may be hard to delegate 
some of the routine work that you are doing now, but it 
is worth while to make the personal element a favorable 
rather than a negative factor. 


Privacy for 
The Ward Patient 

Design of many of the newer hospitals is laying em- 
phasis on a subject that for many years’ was not given 
much attention: the value of a reasonable degree of 
privacy for the ward patient. 

Just why the assumption has always been made that 
only the person able to pay for a room should have the 
benefit of privacy is hard to determine. Probably it was 
due to the belief that to use any other arrangement would 
mean a great increase in nursing expense. But if as 
much care had been taken to arrange the floors and util- 
ities so as to save the time of the nurse, who in many 
instances spends more time and effort tramping the cor- 
ridors than she does at the bed-side of the patients, this 
factor would not have been of much importance. 

It is admitted that convalescent patients frequently like 
company, and that there is a therapeutic value in having a 
number of patients together. But the person who is occu- 
pying a separate, individual room, and getting the benefit 
of this arrangement during the severe phases of his 
illness, may easily be permitted to have the pleasure of 
being with others, since his bed can be rolled out onto 
the porch or taken to the roof-garden. In every well- 
designed hospital there are provisions for the comfort and 
pleasure of convalescents, and it is not even necessary 
that they reach the wheel-chair or ambulant stage. They 
can be taken into the sunshine and air while still in bed, 
if the beds are properly equipped with large-size casters, 
and the doors are sufficiently wide, as they invariably 
should be. 

Hence it is evident that it is not necessary to use large 
wards from the standpoint of cheering the patient dur- 
ing convalescence and hastening his recovery. On the 
other hand, the realization that he is being “herded” with 
other patients is often a depressing factor, and helps to 
retard recovery. Even the person who is being given 
a free bed dislikes to have the charity emphasized, while 
the part-pay patient, who has given something toward his 


maintenance as a matter of self-respect, appreciates tre- 
mendously the added boon of privacy. 

The description of the new building of St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, of Minneapolis, which is the leading article in this 
issue, tells how the hospital changed its methods in pro- 
viding that no room contain more than two beds. This 
is a great advantage as compared with the larger wards, 
both to the hospital and the patient. The fact that most 
hospitals are studying this problem, and emphasizing the 
small ward of not more than four beds in the design of 
their new buildings, indicates that the matter of service 
and supervision will be disposed of successfully, and that 
the large ward may soon be regarded as an obsolete fea- 
ture of hospital design. 


Corrective Surgery 


In Industrial Hospitals 

Attention is called in one of the leading articles in the 
Industrial Department of HospiraL MANAGEMENT to the 
fact that one of the lines of service of the Lincoln Motor 
Company, Detroit, which has a splendid hospital and 
a particularly large and complete staff, is corrective 
work. Its operating room is used not only for emergency 
cases, due to accidents, but to remedy physical defects 
that in the old days would probably have made it impos- 
sible for the company to have employed the worker. 

This is a department of effort that seems to be thor- 
oughly worth while and in keeping with the trend of the 
times. The corporation of a decade ago thought nothing 
of having a large percentage of rejections among the 
applicants for employment; in fact, physical examinations 
were devised to weed out the undesirables, from the 
standpoint of defects. That meant a constant increase 
in the .uman scrap-heap of the industrial community, and 
a consequent loss both to industry and the community. 

Now that the facilities in personnel and equipment of 
the plant hospital are being applied to remedial work as 
well as emergency surgery, the value of physical exam- 
inations has doubled. The employer gets the benefit of 
an appraisal of the physical assets of the worker, and 
the latter is enabled to eliminate his defects, increase 
his earning capacity, and take his place with the other 
qualified men in the plant of the manufacturer. 

It is a long step forward, and one in which public 
dispensaries in industrial communities may join by co- 
operation with smaller industries which are without their 
own hospital and medical organizations. 





Will Double Capacity 


Harry G. Yearick, superintendent of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Spokane, Wash., has anounced that plans for a new wing 
which will double the bed capacity will be gone ahead with. 
Archibald Rigg is architect. Miss Jean Rowlands, who has 
been in France, is back at the hospital as assistant super- 
intendent of nurses. 


Hospital for Venereal Cases 
Anew isolation hospital, to be used principally for the 
treatment of venereal diseases, will be established in Lin- 
coln, Neb., according to announcement by John Wright, 
Commissioner of Public Safety. Other contagious cases 
may also be taken. 


To Take Speedway Hospital 
An appropriation of $3,000,000 for the purchase of the 
Hines Speedway Hospital in Chicago, regardirg which there 
has been much discussion, has been approved by the Senate, 
and it is now expected that the plant will be used as a per- 
manent hospital by the United States Public Health Service. 
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Modern Hospital Equipment for Motor Plant 


Detroit Manufacturer has 7-Room Department, 
With Staff of Eight—20,000 Cases in Six Months 


By J. M. Eaton, Industrial Manager, Lincoln Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 








, 

















OPERATING ROOM AT PLANT OF LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT. 


Dr. J. A. McGarvah is the chief surgeon. 


The Lincoln Motor Company, of Detroit, Mich., broke 
ground in September, 1917, for the erection of a plant to 
be devoted exclusively to the manufacture of Liberty type 
airplane motors. The group of beautiful and modern 
buildings was completed and occupied in February, 1918. 


Realizing the importance of providing proper facilities 
for the care of injured and ill employes, the manage- 
ment set aside a portion of the first floor of one of the 
main manufacturing buildings for such purposes. This 
space was divided into seven rooms, which included 
waiting rooms for men and women, women’s consulta- 
tion room, eye room, store-room, doctor’s private office 
and operating room. 

The operating room is, of course, the most interest- 
ing and important room in the suite, being 27x18 feet in 
dimensions, with natural illumination upon one side of the 
entire length. The walls and ceiling are painted with 
white enamel and a pale green wainscoting, and the 
floors are of copperstone. 

The equipment consists of three pedestal wash-stands 
and foot-bath with hot and cold water and waste foot- 
control, with glass top dressing tables for each. A steam 
sterilizer of the sink type provides wet sterilization. A 


He has an assistant and six graduate nurses on his staff. 


porcelain top operating table and white enamel dressing 
tables, nurses’ desk, chairs and dressing receptacles are 
All cupboards and medicine cabinets also are of 
white enameled steel. Waiting and consultation rooms 
have comfortable wicker chairs and couches. The eye 
examination room is completely equipped for such work, 
and the doctor’s own office is comfortably arranged for 
consultation purposes. 

The staff includes, besides the doctor, one male as- 
sistant and six graduate women nurses. Three of these 
nurses devote part time to the investigation of absentee 
cases among women employees, but at intervals alternate 
with those nurses regularly engaged inside. 

The working hours of the factory are from 7 a. m. to 
5 p. m., with considerable overtime, and it is necessary 
therefore that the surgical department be open at an 
early hour. To accomplish this with a minimum of in- 
convenience to the staff, it has been arranged that the 
male assistant and one graduate nurse open the office at 7 
a. m., remaining on duty until 1 p. m. Two graduate 
nurses come on duty at 9 o’clock, remaining until 5 p. m., 
or later if the over-time force seems to warrant it. The 
doctor is, of course, on full time, making his own ar- 
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rangement as to hours in the office and at the hospital 
according to the necessities of the case. 

Medicines are dispensed or prescribed by the doctor to 
all who are able to come to the office for consultation, 
and about 40 per cent of all the cases treated fall under 
the head of medical. During the six-months period just 
closed there were cared for in this department 20,912 
medical and surgical cases, in addition to which 10,032 re- 
dressings were made in 8,828 surgical cases. By this it 
will be seen that approximately 60,000 calls annually de- 
mand the attention of the doctor and his staff. 

We are equipped here, so far as operating room is 
concerned, to do major surgical work, but owing to the 
lack of wards we have not attempted it. We have, how- 
ever, done a variety of minor surgical work, most of it, 
of course, being in the nature of emergency work, al- 














REST ROOM IN PLANT HOSPITAL. 


though a considerable part has been corrective—some of 
it being done under complete anesthesia. 

The staff consists of Dr. J. A. McGarvah, chief sur- 
geon; N. P. Burnham, pharmacist, and the following 
graduate nurses: Eliza Toney, Eloise Dirlam, Belle Var- 
gason, Mary Massengill, Edna Henry and Sadie Mc- 
Kinnon. 





U. S. Sells Gas Masks 


Equipment made for the military army may now be used 
for the industrial army, as it is announced that the United 
States Army offers for sale, at $3 each, f. o. b. Long Island 
City, New York, a limited number of new gas masks of the 
R. F. K. and Tissot types. Extra canisters are obtainable 
at $1.00 each. For particulars address Director of Chemical 
Warfare Service, U. S. A., 19 W 44th St., New York City. 


First Aid in England 


Owners of sawmills and woodworking factories in England 
are required by law to provide first aid outfits for the benefit 
of their workmen. The law went into effect January 1, 1919. 


Cameron With Eastman Kodak 


W. H. Cameron, general manager of the National 
Safety Council, Chicago, has resigned to become Manager 
of Industrial Relations for the Eastman Kodak Company, 
of Rochester, N. Y. His resignation was received with 
deep regret, in view of the great work which he has 
done for the organization. C. W. Price, who has been 
field secretary, is now general manager of the Council. 
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The Making of Americans 


Many Industrial Concerns Actively En- 
gage in Instruction of Foreign-Born Help 


Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, is promoting work for the Americanization 
of foreign-born employes in industrial plants through the 
Americanization Bulletin, issued from Washington. Some 
interesting information regarding the work of leading 
industrial concerns along this line is given in a recent 
issue, which says: 

“The White Motor Company, which has its plant in 
Cleveland, O., and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, Youngstown, O., are two of the large companies 
which have taken up the problem of helping to educate 
their foreign-born employes to become Americans, both 
in law and in spirit. Foreign-born workmen in these 
plants are impressed with the idea that employes with an 
understanding of American speech and customs and who 
live up to an American standard are more likely to suc- 
ceed than those who do not. 

“The White Book, 
White Motor Company, is proving a potent instrument in 
educating the men up to those standards and customs. 
The educational value of committees elected by the work- 
ers to confer with the management on problems affecting 
All employes must have taken 
out their first papers; a recent census among them shows 


a semi-monthly magazine of the 


both is also considerable. 


that 50 per cent are native born, and 95 per cent of the 
remaining 50 per cent have either their first or second 
The percentage of those who are buying their 
In connection with these 
figures, it is interesting to know that over 28 different 
nationalities are represented in the lot. 

“A system of free schools to educate adult foreigners 
employed by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company was 
The scope of the plan, 
as it was designated and as it has been carried out, 


papers. 
own homes is also a high one. 


started as early as January, 1917. 


opened these schools to the non-English-speaking women 
in the households of the company’s employes. The classes 
were held originally in a building in the heart of the sec- 
tion inhabited by those employes. The course consists 
of reading, writing, spelling, grammar and arithmetic. 

“Women were admitted to all the sessions and encour- 
aged to attend those which were most convenient. In 
addition to the regular sessions, special classes for in- 
struction in citizenship, civic and kindred branches were 
conducted on Thursday of each week. The success which 
attended the entire venture the first year resulted in the 
increasing of the number of teachers from 6 to 14 during 
the 1917-1918 term. Additional schools were established, 
and the plan enlarged accordingly. At various times dur- 
ing the terms special exercises were held, including ad- 
dresses, music and the presentation of certificates to pupils. 

“Americanization work is well under way in the fac- 
tory of the Standard Pneumatic Action Company in New 
York City, where 150 employes—Bohemians, Hungari- 
ans, Russians, Poles and Italians—are receiving instruc- 
tion in English and other Americanization subjects. The 
success of the work is attested to by the fact that where 
100 of the class did not speak or read English, now prac- 
tically all of them have a fair working knowledge of the 
language.” 
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Record System for an Industrial Hospital 


Simplicity of Forms Important in Preventing Excessive 
Loss of Time to Workers—Dental Records of Value 


Sanford DeHart, 
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Director of Hospital, R. K. 
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LeBlond Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, O. 
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FORM NO. 1, A DAILY RECORD OF CASES TREATED IN 


Since our article appeared in the September issue of 
Hospi1raAL MANAGEMENT, we have received many inquiries 
relative to the operation of our Dental Department and 
the methods pursued in our Hospital Department. A re- 
quest has usually accompanied these inquiries for the 
forms used in these departments. 

The personnel of these departments are few in num- 
ber, much of the work being handled by part time em- 
ployes. Practically all the clerical work of these de- 
partments is done by a clerk devoting two hours a day 
to this work. In view of this fact, we were obliged to 
make these records as simple and as complete as pos- 
sible. 

These forms are the result of the knowledge gathered 
by the writer organizing and operating three large in- 
dustrial hospitals, one of which employed 14,000 workmer. 

Form No. 1 is kept in the First Aid Room. This form 
contains the following: Employe’s shop number, name, 
nature and location of injury, date, time, remarks and 
by whom dressed. This record gives us all the infor- 
mation we ordinarily require. It has certain advantages 
that a more elaborate form would not possess. It takes 
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INDUSTRIAL HOSPITAL. 


very little of the injured’s time, and likewise there is a 
conservation of the medical attendant’s time. 

Piece and bonus workers are in a great hurry to get 
back on the job. If it takes say two or three minutes to 
remove a floating particle from the eye or dress an 
abrasion, and eight or ten minutes to record the acci- 
dent, the men suffering from minor injuries will be re- 
luctant to report to the First Aid Room. We would 
then be defeating that which we are trying to accom- 
plish, that is combat or prevent infection. 

From data gathered from this form we are enabled to 
keep a continuous or progressive record. This is kept 
on form No. 2. This form is self-explanatory. It is 
the medical record of the employe from the time he 
enters the hospital, until he severs his connection with 
the company. 

Form No. 3 is for employes whose injuries are so 
extensive as to entitle them to compensation. On the 
face of the card is a brief history of the accident, to- 
gether with a few details which are ordinarily required by 
the Industrial Commission. On the reverse side is a 
graph. A check is made showing the location of injury. 


Name __ Address 
Date Injured 


Occupation 


rz i ast Treat. . Re-treat 


Serious Semi-Serious 
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THE RECORDS SHOWN ABOVE FURNISH COMPLETE DETAILS OF INDIVIDUAL CASES. 
THESE ARE FORMS NOS. 2 AND 3, RESPECTIVELY. 
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Two |mportant 
FEATURES — 


Unlosable Washer 


Cannot Drop Off ) 


Pleat All Around 


Gives Large Capacity) 


losable Washer and have a pleat all the way round to give 

extra capacity. Theselce Bags are made of our well known 
Maroon Rubber which will not get hard, soft, crack or peel off, and 
they can be depended upon to give the maximum Ice Bag service, 
either from the viewpoint of durability or utility. 


AL: “Meinecke” Ice Bags are fitted with our patented Un- 


A-—Progress Oblong Ice Bag. Size 7x11. Made of Cloth-Inserted Maroon 
_Rubber. The best all-around Ice Cap made. 


B—Perfection Ice Bags. Made in three sizes, namely, small, 5x9, medium, 6x1, 
large, 7x13 inches. The upper part is made of Cloth-Inserted Maroon Rubber, 
and the lower part of all Rubber Stock. The box-like pleats permit this Bag 
to assume a square shape when filled. 


C—Army and Navy Combination Ice Bags and Helmets. Made intwo sizes, namely, 
large size, (for adults) 1214 inches in diameter, small size, 10 inches in diameter. 
Made of Cloth-Inserted Maroon Rubber. This is an unusually good Ice Bag 
for use in fever cases, as the ice can be centered over the base of the brain. 
Loops are provided for tying on, in case the patient is delirious. This Ice Cap 
can be flattened out to form a large round Ice Bag, for use when a large 
area is desired to be covered, especially over the chest or abdomen. 

D—Progress Throat Ice Bag. Made of Cloth-Inserted Maroon Rubber in two sizes, 
namely, small size, 10 inches, large size, 12 inches. For application to the Throat 
or head, , 

E—Face and Ear Bags. Made in one size only, of all Rubber Stock, for use on the 
forehead, back of the ear or back of neck and over the head. This Bag can be 
used for either Ice or Hot Water. For tying on purposes this Bag is provided 
with a linen bandage which fits over the Cap. 


MEINECKE & CO,, New York. 






































C—“ Army and Navy” Combination 
Ice Bags and Helmets. 
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Is the condition of gums good? Yes — No 





Number of teeth filled? ee . Use of brush regularly? Yes 


Referred to family dentist, Yes v Mal 


Are the six year molars in proper relation? Yes 


— No. 


ma 


posed teeth. 





Key to Records on Chart 


A— Denotes small cavity 

B—Probable pulp envolvement. 

C—Obviously to be extracted. 

O—Previously extracted. 
“E-Blind abscess. 

f—Sinus. 

G—Abscess. 








Use of floss silk? Yes. 
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DENTAL EXAMINATIONS AND RECORDS ARE A FEATURE OF THE SERVICE. 
THIS 16 NO. 7 OF THE SYSTEM. ........... - 


Form No. 4 is used when an employe requests per- 
mission from foreman to go home on account of ill- 
ness. The man who is ill or thinks he is ill is sent to the 
hospital. His temperature is taken and the man ex- 
amined. We have discovered many conditions which 
ordinarily would not have come to light if this method 
was not in force. It also serves as a check on con- 
tagious diseases. These forms are made out in triplicate, 
one to the foreman, one to the time office, and one to 
our social service department.. If a man is absent for 
longer than two days, he is visited by the latter de- 


partment. The form is as follows: 





is off duty on account of $2) condition. 
Medical Dept. 


The R. K. LeBlond M’ch. Tool Co. 


Per 





Form No. 92 


Form No. 5 is simply the specialist’s authorization to 
treat or X-ray a given condition. 

The dental form, No. 6, is a form used to record the 
dentist’s findings and to be presented to the employe’s 
family dentist, to have the necessary work performed. 
These cases are checked up once a month. 

Form No. 7 is a complete dental record of this depart- 
ment. It takes care of any emergency that might arise in 
an industrial dental clinic. There are only two in- 
dustrial clinics in this city, and very few in the state. 
I am told by authorities that there are only about sixty 
corporations in this country which maintain dental clinics. 

I started out to give a description of the forms used in 
the medical and dental departments, and I wish to make 
few statements about our dental department. 


This department has been organized only since last 
July, and during this short period the work has con- 
vinced me of the necessity of at least dental inspection 
in every factory. I believe it as necessary to the welfare 
of the employe of an industrial plant as the police force, 
fire department, board of health, pure water, milk inspec- 
tion, tenement control, etc. is to any city. 

The percentage of dental caries, blind abscesses, alveo- 
lar abscesses, pericementitis, necrosis, inerupted and im- 
pacted teeth, pulp stones, fillings placed too near the pulp 
over-runs on vital teeth, ill fitting plates, poorly made 
crowns, restorations not filling function of tooth, imper- 
fect root canal work, hypericementosis, pyorrhea alveol- 
aris, loose teeth, cysts of the jaw and systemic infection 
of the mouth as the starting point is the same as others 
have found engaged in the same line of work. 

Dr. Becker, our dentist, tells me that from 96 to 98 per 
cent of the people in this country have defective teeth, and 
that many of the neuralgic conditions are due to this im- 


Form 0-61 


THE R. K. LEBLOND MACHINE TOOL CoO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





5 | 4 
5 | 4 


3/2 
@) 2 


Your mouth has been examined Visit your dentist and present this card, which 
shows teeth defective. Prompt attention will save you health and money. Kindly 
return this card to-Dental Department wheu your teeth are repaired. 


J. P. BECKER, D. D. S. 
Visiting Dentist 
































Lower 


RFMARaS: 
Local Symptoms. 
Systemic Symptoms. 


FORM NO. 6 POINTS OUT DENTAL DEFECTS. 


pairment. I know this to be true from the experience we 
have gathered in our own dental work. The records 
show thirteen neuralgic conditions of the head subsiding 
after the extraction of defective teeth. 

In the past six months ‘Dr. Becker has examined four 
hundred mouths in the plant; of this number 96 per cent 
were in need of dental services; only four per cent were 
found to have clean mouths, six per cent were free caries 
and responded to treatment readily, the remainder had 
disease-producing symptoms known to dentistry, such as 
I have just mentioned. 
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The Sterilizer Holds No Terror for 
These Steam-Cured Rubber Gloves 


Reid Bros.’ Surgeon's Gloves are built to withstand strain and repeated sterilization. 
We use only the finest grade of pure Para gum, refined to the highest degree. All 
impurities are removed by a long process of grinding and washing. Our gloves 
are cured through the live steam process—no chemicals of any kind are used. 
This insures a soft, velvety finish, smooth and even all over. 


Exactness of Fit 
Freedom of Movement 


H 
" 


Reid Bros.’ Gloves have perfectly shaped palms, long tapering fingers and slender, 
snug-fitting wrists. Provision is made in every detail to prevent tension ai the finger 
tips or binding where the fingers bend. Perfection in these details is accomplished 
only by skilled workmanship. Every man in our plant is backed up with five to 
fifteen years’ experience in the manufacture of nothing else but surgeon’s gloves. 


Our 10-DAY-TRIAL-BEFORE-PAYMENT offer enables you to return them at our ex- 


pense should they prove unsatisfactory in any respect. 


Sizes 6-6 14 -7-716-8-816-9. Price, per dozen pairs, $4.85. 


REID BROS Manufacturers of “Hospital Supplies of Merit” 
"9 lnc., 91-99 Drumm St., San Francisco—Third and Yesler, Seattle 
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POA 


Surgical Gauze, Dressings, and Ab- 
sorbeni Cotton stand pre-eminent 
with the medical, surgical and nurs- 
ing professions. 


Address our most con- 
venient office for samples 
and prices of Curity Hos- 


pital Supplies. 


Lewis Manufacturing Co. 
Walpole, Mass., U. S. A. 


21 So. 12th St. Bryant Bldg. 
Philadelphia Kansas City, Mo. 


70 Fifth Ave. 483 Moss Ave. 
New York Oakland, Calif. 


30 N. La Salle St. 
Chicago 
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Correct uniform 
for Nurses en- 
rolled into the 
service. 


UNIFORMS 


are the product of the finest 
organization, devoted to mak- 
ing Nurses’ Uniforms. 


Our designing, cutting, stitch- 
ing and inspection force is 
beyond doubt the best trained 
and most. efficient hody of 
workers, whose aim and pride 
are to see that each and every 
Dix-Make uniform is as good 
as it is possible to make it. 
Compare for yourself at the 
better department stores 
throughout the country. 


Catalog S upon request together with 
list of dealers 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS CO. 
Dix Building © NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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The danger from this condition is quite generally 
known, yet it is only when we have some ominous warn- 
ing of approaching disease do we see the doctor, or when 
the tooth has ached several times. Thus efficiency from 
a health standpoint is hard to determine. 

We have about 1,000 employes and the approximate 
cost per employe is about $1.12 for dental service. The 
employes have responded very promptly to the suggestions 
or recommendations made by Dr. Becker, and as a result 
the department has become very popular throughout the 
plant. 





The Health Service Series 


Two recent bulletins of the National Safety Council 
in the Health Service Series, prepared by members of the 
Health Service Section of the Council, deal with “Glad 
Fest” and “Good Teeth—a First Aid to Digestion.” 

The first says: 

Take good care of your feet; they are very useful mem- 
bers. Wash your feet often, every night. Wear shoes that 
fit: tight shoes cause corns. When at work, wear shoes 
with heavy soles. Men who work near heat, as in foundries 
and: steel plants, should wear shoes especially made for that 
work. If you have corns or callouses, or if your feet troubl 
you, consult the doctor; he will tell you what to do. 

The discussion of dental health includes this: 

Keep the teeth clean—wash and scrub them at least onc 
daily. Scrub in all directions. Keeping the teeth clean pre- 
vents decay and loss. If you have toothache see the dentist 
early—delay means trouble, increased cost of repair and 
possible loss of tooth. Fill the small hole now and it will 
not become larger. A decaved tooth means germs—foul 
breath—and an entrance for disease. Bad teeth lead to 
stomach trouble. Keep your teeth clean. 


Army Officers in Industrial Work 


That members of the Medical Corps retiring from the 
Army are excellent material for industrial health work 
is the suggestion of the National Safety Council, which 
says in a recent bulletin: “The Medical Corps of the 
United States Army has gathered together some of the 
best men in the medical profession and has given them 
special training in epidemiology, vital statistics, water sup- 
ply, sewage disposal, and related branches. The cessation 
of hostilities leaves no work for these men in the Army. 
Here is an opportunity for industries to secure trained 
sanitarians for plant work and for community work. li 
your plant or your community has no competent sani- 
tarian or health officer, write to the American Health As- 
sociation, 169 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. That 
association will send you, without charge, the names and 
qualifications of men who have left the Army Medica! 
Corps. These men are well equipped for positions as 
health officers, laboratorians, sanitary engineers, indus 
trial hygienists, school medical inspectors, and the like.” 


Compensation Medical Cost 


Average cost of medical and hospital treatment under si» 
years’ operation of Massachusetts Workmen’s Compensatio 
law was $5.76, according to official figures, says Jndustria 
News Survey. 


“Our People All Like It’’ 


To the Editor: Please renew our subscription to th 
magazine. Our people all like it. In fact, we all think 
a help and a need.—-Miss Anna W. Lauman, Superintenden! 
Lutheran Hospital, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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What the Doctor Wanted to Eat 


The physician who sent the following letter adds at the bottom of 
it: “Ask your physician about it, use the suggestion if you want to, but 
do not use my name.” 


The Doctor’s Letter : 


“[ have taken care of about five hundred cases of influenza in the 
past six weeks, and came down with the disease myself on the 24th inst. 
Our cook asked what I wanted to eat, and I said: Jell-O and cream 
every two hours and nothing else. 

“That is the diet I gave my patients, because we have found out 
that the danger lies in complications, the most fatal being hemorrhage. 
Now it is a well known fact that gelatin in any form helps materially 
the coagulability of the blood, thereby decreasing the chances of 
internal hemorrhage.” 

Another point is brought out in the statement of a prominent 


surgeon that “There is nothing quite so gracious in post operative 
work, following an anesthetic, as well-iced Jell-O.” 


There are six pure fruit flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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HYPOCHLORITE 


HYCLORITE 


Reducing Temperature and Pulse 


Surgeons recognize the great value of Hyclorite in 
reducing temperature and pulse to normal in cases 
of infected tissue wounds and fractures. Hycolorite 
cleans the wound through solvent action and pre- 
vents toxemia through its oxidizing action on toxins 
as formed. 

This action of Hyclorite has been demonstrated. 
successfully in a large number of 
injury cases in industrial hos- 
pitals. 

Hyclorite is always ready for im- 
mediate use. 

Just add water and apply. 
Hyclorite is prepared to a 
definite hypochlorite strength 
and alkalinity. 

Solutions made from Hyclorite 
keep much longer than ordinary 
Dakin’s solutions. 

There is no waste, testing, or 
waiting in making a Dakin’s 
solution from Hyclorite. 


Price, 32 oz., $1.25. 


CONCENTRATED 
SOo1UM 
HYPOCHLORITE 

| 

P| Concentrated Solution 

| SODIUM | 4 
HYPOCHLORITE 





GENERAL LABORATORIES 
ON, wisconsis 





Order From Your Supply House. 
GENERAL LABORATORIES 


5106 South Dickinson Street 
MADISON’ - - - WISCCNSIN 


Accepted by the 
Council of Pharm. 
and Chem, 
clusion im 


for in- 


N.N.R. 





Complete ) APPARATUS 


for the 
Appli- 
cation 

of Ambrine 
for the ap- 
proved treat- 
ment of 


BURNS 


Hot Air Blower 
For drying the surface 
of the burn we supply 
an electric hot air 
blower, as shown, so 
arranged that any de- 
gree of heat may be 
obtained. Price $20.00. 


Atomizer 
for 
Applying Ambrine 


Price $12.00 


Ambrine 


$1.25 per lb. 


Special sheet cotton 
for covering surface 
of burn—100 sheets to 
box, $1.00 per box. 


Feick Bros. Co. 


809 Liberty Ave. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Special 
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Rest Pauses a Benefit 


Investigation of National Industrial Con- 
ference Board Points to Health Influence 


Experience with short rest pauses during the work- 
spell as a means of reducing industrial fatigue is sum- 
marized in’a report just published by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, entitled, “Rest Periods for In- 
dustrial Workers.” That in many types of work such in- 
terruptions in the day’s routine reduce fatigue and im- 
prove health was the general opinion of the employers 
reporting. 
noted. 


In some cases an increase in output was also 


In other establishments, however, it was stated that 
the nature of the work offers so much opportunity for 
relaxation that regular pauses are unnecessary and un- 
desirable. A decision whether fixed rest periods will be 
more beneficial than irregular pauses is best reached after 
a plant survey and a time study of each occupation. 

Of a-list of 388 employers reported to have introduced 
such rest pauses, only 104 replied that they had adopted 
them, and of this number 15 later discontinued them. It 
is therefore evident that rest periods are the exception 
rather than the rule for American industrial workers. 

In a majority of establishments regular rest periods 
were allowed only to selected classes of employes, and 
frequently only to women. Of 82 establishments which 
gave definite information on this point, only 21 allowed 
pauses to all workers. In 61 establishments reporting a 
total of 370,498 employes, 142,489 were allowed rest pe- 
riods; of the latter number 136,531, or approximately 95 
per cent, were women. 


FOR MONOTONOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Rest periods may be advantageous for both men and 
women in some occupations, while unnecessary for both 
in others. The general opinion among manufacturers 
contributing to the investigation was that regular rest 
periods are advantageous chiefly for monotonous occupa- 
tions or those requiring much concentration or severe 
physical exertion, with little opportunity for change of 
posture, or those in which the worker is exposed to poor 
ventilation. 

Regular rest pauses based on experimental observation 
have often proved extremely valuable in heavy work and 
in work requiring constant standing or sitting. Other ad- 
vantages of regular rest periods are the elimination of 
time waste, by putting a stop to irregular pauses, im- 
provement of discipline, and the cultivation of regular 
habits among employes with respect to lunches, water 
drinking, and the use of toilets. 


Among the most familiar examples of occupations mak- 
ing severe and constant demands on attention are those 


of telephone and telegraph operators. In the United 
States the leading telephone and telegraph companies 
have for many years allowed rest periods to their opera- 
tors. Clerical workers, accountants, proofreaders, and dic- 
taphone operators are also frequently granted such patses. 
Inspection in factories and work at power sewing ma- 
chines are among other repetitive tasks in which advan- 
tageous results from pauses were reported. 

As a rule rest periods were from five to fifteen min- 
utes in length, usually two in number—one in the middle 
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Sherman’s Influenza 


Vaccine Number 38 


Wil// abort Colds, Grippe, Influenza and Pneumonia 





EACH MIL. CONTAINS 


Influenza B. strains from present epidemic and others 200,000,000 
Streptococci, many haemolytic and other types 100,000,000 
Pneumococci, type 1, 2, 3 and 4, in proper proportions 100,000,000 
Micrococcus Catarrhalis, leading members of the group 200,000,000 
Staphylococcus Albus, many strains 200,000,000 
Staphylococcus Aureus, many strains 200,000,000 











This Vaccine is also used with success in the prophylaxis of these diseases 


Write for Report on 300,000 
INOCULATIONS of INFLUENZA 
VACCINE in the present epidemic 


Write for 


literature 


MANU ene 


Rel N, MP), 
S HS ge Sitch. 


U.S.A. 





Our Representative will be 
pleased to call on you and 
make a practical demon- 
stration. 
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In What 
Form 
Do You 
Use 
_ Ilodine 
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Industrial Hospitals, Physicians and Surgeons in general prac- 
tice are getting splendid results with 


IOCAMFEN 


Iocamfen is extensively used in Military Surgery in the manage- 
ment of deep, jagged, soiled and infected wounds, as well as by 
numbers of surgeons in charge of workers in large industrial in- 
stitutions, railroads, mines, stores, etc, 

locamfen is an interaction product of Iodine, Camphor and 
Phenol. Contains about 7%% free Iodine, held in perfect solu- 
tion without the aid of alkaline iodides, alcohol, or other solvent. 
Has greater stability and higher antiseptic action than Tincture 
of Iodine with better adhesion, greater penetration and healing 
qualities. 

Camiofen Ointment (formerly called Iocamfen Ointment) is pre- 
pared with IOCAMFEN and used where additional emollient 
action is desired. 

Beth products accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry, American Medical Association. 

Information and Literature from 


Schering & Glatz, Inc. 


150-152 Maiden Lane New York 








Industrial Fixtures 
with Niedecken Mixer 











Factory Wash Sink with 
Niedecken Mixer 
Control 


Niedecken In- 


dus rev $500 


Shower 


The Niedecken Mixer is 
pronounced by experts as being the most perfect 
device on the market 


Note! We can furnish the Niedecken Mixer so 
that it can be supplied direct with steam 


Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, UV. S. A. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN H M-15X 
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of the forenoon and the other in the middle of the after- 
noon. In some operations requiring close application, 
however, better results were obtained by giving a rest 
pause of one or two minutes at very frequent intervals. 

Although absence of accurate records in many estab- 
lishments precluded positive judgment, a majority of em- 
ployers reported that output had not been reduced by the 
introduction of rest periods. Even with the aid of a staff 
of technical experts, one large munitions plant found that 
it could not appraise the benefits of two rest periods 
granted to 4,000 operatives, and finally it decided “‘on the 
basis of common sense” that it was self evident that such 
periods “have beneficial results in every way.” Many em- 
ployers held that output had been increased. 

On the interesting question of the relation of rest 
periods to industrial accidents unfortunately almost no 
evidence was secured. The general opinion of employers 
reporting seemed to be that there had been a decrease in 
the frequency of accidents, but the report states that: 
“Until much more is known as to the causes which con- 
trol the accident curve it is futile to attempt to draw con- 
clusions on this point. 

No apparent relation between rest periods and labor 
turnover was indicated by the evidence. 


SHOULD HAVE REST ROOM 


3est results from rest periods were reported by estab- 
lishments where adequately furnished rest rooms were 
available and where the management organized methods 
of filling the pauses, such as setting-up exercises, games, 
chorus singing, and other group activities. 

Practical difficulties with rest pauses were encountered 
in some establishments. A frequent complaint was that 
employes showed a tendency to stop work a few minutes 
too early and failed to return promptly. One employer 
discontinued rest periods after three years’ trial because 
he found that female employees in a great majority of 
cases availed themselves of the rest period and at the 
same time demanded intermittent relief just as often as 
before. 

Sometimes the nature of the work was such as to in- 
volve a loss of productive time greater than that taken 
for the rest period. Thus, in one establishment the sol- 
dering irons grew. so cold during the ten-minute pause 
that an additional ten minutes was needed to reheat them. 
Rest pauses were also considered impracticable in a candy 
factory, because time would be lost in reheating choco- 
late for the dippers after such pauses. 

Pieceworkers were frequently opposed to rest periods 
and inclined to work throvgh the pauses unless forbid 
den to do so. As a rule employes would prefer a short- 
ening of the workday rather than the allowance of time 
for rest periods. This attitude, however, was apparently 
somewhat dependent on the tact and skill of the manage- 
ment. 

The report points to the importance of other means 
than rest periods for the reduction of industrial fatigue, 
such as adequate lighting and ventilation, adaptation 0: 
tools and seats to the workers, increased use of labor- 
saving devices, elimination of noise and vibration. Alter- 
nation of tasks where workers would otherwise be ob- 
liged to stand or sit continuously, or a system of relici 
employes, is frequently preferred to regular rest periods. 
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Surgical Treatment Room 
Ford Motor Company Infirmary, Detroit, Michigan 


Into the construction of ‘““White Line’’ Hospital Furniture, Sterilizing Apparatus, and Infirmary 
Equipment, we permit to enter only such materials as will serve the purpose intended to best ad- 


vantage. 
“White Line’’ Equipment embodies in design, in construction, and in materials used, proven 
practical utility, highly skilled workmanship, great durability. 


Through constant personal contact with hospital superintendents, surgeons, and the chief medi- 
cal officers of industrial plants, our experience and our manufacturing facilities enable us to equip 
in a suitable manner a single first aid room, or an industrial infirmary caring daily for a thousand 


or more men. 


Upon request, we will be pleased to forward to hospital superintendents, and to chief medical 
officers of industrial infirmaries, a copy of the “White Line’ Catalog. 


SCANLAN-MORRIS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of “THE WHITE LINE” 


Madison, Wis., U. S. A. 
Chicago Office: 1503 Garland Bldg., 58 E. Washington St. 
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OUR LIGHT is not hid under a bushel— 
it shines at all times under 


A HALVERSON 
ELECTRIC STERILIZER 


A reminder that the current is on, one of the 
15 Halverson Features of Superiority 


NOTE SOME OF THEM 


SAFETY fuse screw TWO cool lifting handles 
SANITARY smooth bottom RUBBER tipped bronze legs 
AUTOMATIC lifting tray COPPER body 

DOUBLE thick cover BRASS trays 

RED signal light HEAVY nickel plated 

COOL handle faucet ASBESTOS lined heating element 


Send for descriptive circular of different sizes and models 


THE HALVERSON COMPANY 


180 N. Dearborn St. Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
Chicago Portland, Oregon 
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THAT WAS A GOOD 
IMPULSE YOU HAD! 


By this time if you had followed it, you would 
have received a sample Sterilizer Control and 
had a chance to test your dressing steriliza- 
tion! 


If you had followed it, you would already have 
become acquainted personally with the device 
which has been adopted by progressive 
hospitals! 3 








If you had followed it, you would now know 
the new method that is being taught in train- 
ing schools where science and not habit is the 
guide to goodness! 


Now, You Are Having Another 
Impulse! 


WELL, Follow it and drop a card for sample 


and information about Sterilizer Controls to 


A. W. DIACK 
47 W. Larned St. Detroit, Mich. 


“‘When knowledge can be had for the asking, it’s a 
crime to remain ignorant.” 
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Restaurants and Health 


Shipyards and Other Large Employers Find 
Lunch-Rooms Important Welfare Factor 


The matter of restaurant facilities for industrial em- 
ployes, as a part of the health service program of the 
manufacturer, has been referred to more than once in 
HospitaAL MANAGEMENT. Our readers will be interested 
in some of the information offered by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, through its Industrial Relations Divi- 
sion, with regard to restaurant facilities for shipyard 
workers. The pamphlet containing this information was 
written by Frederick S. Crum. 

Among other things he says: 

The value of the company restaurant had been demon- 
strated again and again, both in this country and abroad, 
long before the beginning of the war. The great war not 
only gave further proof of this value, but emphasized 
the urgent necessity for a wide extension of this parti- 
cular form of industrial welfare activity. The English 
experience bears eloquent tribute to the truth of these 
statements. 

In this country many successful company restaurants 
and cafeterias were in operation long before the outbreak 
of the war, and their success had been attested not 
merely by the fact that they were financially self-sustain- 
ing but, and this is of even greater importance, because 
they had contributed directly to the improvement of the 
health and the industrial efficiency of the workers. Many 
employers had found that it pays “in actual dollars and 
cents to supply a wholesome, nourishing meal to an un- 
derfed employe.” They had discovered that “an anemic 
industrial army is predestined to retreat and defeat,” for 
the efficiency of such an army is just as dependent upon 
the quality and quantity of its food supply as is a mili- 
tary army. No commander by word or act has yet suc- 
cessfully denied the truth of Napoleon’s declaration that 
a military army moves forward on its stomach. 

HEALTH WAS IMPROVED 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has operated 
a company lunch room for its employes for several years 
and reports that “‘the clerks, printers, and mechanics were 
immediately benefited by this addition to their myd-day 
meal. Their health was improved; the quality of their 
work was bettered; and the success of the experiment 
was so great that an extension of the service was un- 
hesitatingly undertaken.” 

The president of the National Cash Register Company, 
Mr. John H. Patterson, has stated that the first small ex- 
periment of that company in attempting to solve the food 
problem gave such noticeable and immediate results that 
the extension of the experiment was at once provided for 
and was carried on to its present notable proportions. 

The National Biscuit Company, of New York, consid- 
ers that its restaurant has proved an excellent investment 
because of “general improvement in the health of its 
workers.” 

The American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, now operates ten restaurants in its various works. 
These restaurants are of the cafeteria type, are open 24 
hours per day, are patronized by from 60 to 75 per cent of 
the employes, and after considerable experience, this com- 
pany believes “that by having restaurants where whole 
some hot meals, prepared under sanitary conditions, can 
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: For 

= Steam, Gas, 

= Electricity, 

— The difference in price between ordinary steriliz- oo 

- ers and the best sterilizers is rarely more than a Abate 
very small percentage—but the difference in serv- 


ice is big. 























“AMERICAN” sterilizers are the best sterilizers. 
Many years of exclusive experience have contrib- 
uted those features that make them the ideal steril- 
izers. Thousands of users attest their remarkable 
service. 












Low prices may be attractive, but they are only 
comparative, and seldom, if ever, represent the high 
quality that insures long, satisfactory service. 







Save by buying the best. 







If it’s service you want—insist on “AMERICAN”! 


AMERICAN STERILIZER COMPANY ae 
ERIE, PA. Made in special sizes—and specially priced. 
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The Well-Trained and Efficient Nurse 


is a graduate of a well equipped training 
school. Proper Textbooks are an indispensable 
part of the equipment of any school. 


Putnam’s Nursing Books 


have been and still are used in hundreds of prominent hos- 
pital training schools and have no doubt been important 
factors in the training of thousands of efficient nurses. 


Training schools use Putnam Books throughout the 
course because they are written by experts who are qualified 
to discuss the technique of nursing in language pupils can 
understand, and because among them can be found 


A Text Book on Every Subject Taught in the Training School 





—— Nursing—Maxwell an wr Pe Physics and Chemistry—Pope......$2.00 The Tuberculosis Nurse—La Motte. .$1.50 
4) See ee ee 2. is Nursi pm Home Care of Consumptives—French 1.00 
Essentials of Dietetics—Pope and History of , Nursing Dock and eg Short Talks with Younes Mothers— 
CE i oa bis ohh ale Dihee nk 1.25 Nutting—Vols. I-II............... 5.00 Kerley 1.00 
Anatomy and Physiology—Pope.... 2.00 Vols, TII-IV.... 12... 1. seeeseesees 5.00 The School Nurse—Struthers......: 1:75 
Medica! Dictionary—Pope.......... 1.00 Materia Medica for Nurses—Dock.. 1.50 The Causes of Tuberculosis—Cob- 
Quiz Book of Nursing—Pope....... 2.00 Hygiene and Morality—Dock....... 1.25 WONG? nie CMS INA ES ODN ELE RAYE Oa we 6.50 


Training school superintendents and others are invit ed to correspond with us in regard to the introduction 
of these well and favorably known volumes. Inquiries, which will receive immediate attention, should be 


ddres: 
addressed to EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 2 West 45th Street 
Publishers New York 
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SAFETY GAS-OXYGEN APPARATUS 


OXYGEN NEEDLE VALVE 


WATER LEVEL 











POSITIVE-SIGHT-FEED- 
MEASUREMENT 
Cut 1/5 actual size. 
No hit or miss methods with 
“Safety.” 


YOU SEE ° 


That 
That 
tained. 


Because: 


They can be suc- 
cessfully oper- 
ated by any com- 
petent anaesthet- 
ist. 

Once used, the 
SURGEONS 
DEMAND them 


constantly. 


They a6 @ 
ECONOMICAL 
to operate, us- 
ing from 40 to 
60 Gals. N:O per 
HOUR. 


They do not, 
with ordinary 
care, get out of 
order. 


They have proved 
good revenue 
producers .wher- 
ever used. Both 
directly and in- 
directly. 


each gas is flowing. 
your mixture is ob- 


That your mixture is accu- 


rately 


maintained as long 


as desired. 


No spring gauges, meters or delicate mechanism 


of any kind to get out of order. 


This is a simple 


water gauge that is always accurate and dependable. 


DIRECT FLOW 
OXYGEN 
VALVE 


FULL FACE 
“SAFETY” MASK 


TRIGGER 
SHUT-OFF, 
VALVE 


EXHALATION 
VALVE 


REBREATHING 
BAG -——> 


WATER DRAIN 


NEW MODEL*“F” 
Ideal Hospital 
Apparatus. 


(Cut shows 250 
and 100. gallon 
N,O cylinders at- 
tached, but any 
standard gas cyl- 
inder can be used, 
large or _ small.) 


CONTROL 
VALVES 
HANDLE 


NEEDLE VALVE| 3 


\ 


“ 


N.O NEEOLE 
VALV 


Ee 


ETHER MIXING 


VALVE 


DIRECT FLOW 
NO VALVE 
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- MOUTH HOOK 


a ETHER 
[— CONTAINER 
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Write for il- 
lustrated book- 
let describing 
Portable and 
Hospital Mod- 


els. 


a) 
SAFETY ANAESTHESIA APPARATUS 


Con 


cern 


Ogden Ave. and Bryan Place : 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


POSITIVE SIGHT: 
FEED 
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be obtained at reasonable prices, the workmen are key} 
more healthy and contented.” 

The Illinois Steel Company believes that the restaw- 
rant facilities provided for its men have had a mark 
and favorable effect upon the accident record. The cx 
ditions previous to the installation of such facilities are 
described as follows: 

The men rushed from the plant to the saloon and hi 


riedly swallowed the bad lunches and the worse drinks a 


then rushed back to their work. Some men did this fro 
} 


choice and others, particularly the new employes who h 
not as yet found boarding places, did it from necessit 
Regardless of whether it was done from necessity or choi 
the result of the bad lunches and drinks was reflected 
production and in the accident record. Investigation of 
large number of accidents proved beyond any question 
doubt that the cause was directly traceable to these luncl 
and drinks. 

At Joliet we are thoroughly convinced that the lunch ro 
has been of material benefit in our accident-prevention cai 
paign, has increased efficiency and has minimized time 
through sickness. It is so well thought of by the Illi: 
Steel Company and the United States Steel Corporation th: 


in addition to the one at Joliet Works,’we have three pla 

lunch rooms in operation at our South Chicago Works an 

one is under construction at our Gary Works. 
SHIPBUILDING COMPANIES ACTIVE 

It is distinctly encouraging to note that several ship 
building companies have already completed plans for 
cafeteria and other modern restaurant and lunch room 
facilities; many other companies have announced that it 
is their intenion to build, equip and operate plant restau 
rants in the near future; and quite a few companies al- 
ready have such facilities in or near their yards, some 
of which appear to be above criticism. 

The American International Shipbuilding Corporation 
has planned and partially completed elaborate restaurant 
facilities for its extensive plant at Hog Island, Phila- 
delphia. Facilities will be available for the feeding of 
40,000 or more employes, and the results already achieved 
indicate that the restaurant project there will be given 
the prominence and careful attention which its importanc 
warrants. 

The Submarine Boat Corporation at Newark, N. J., 
also has already completed quite extensive restaurant 
facilities which are being rapidly expanded in accord 
ance with plans which have been drawn for buildings 
and equipment to accomodate some 15,000 or more em- 
ployes. 

The cafeteria or self-service plan would appear to b 
best adapted to the special requirements of most ship- 
yards. Obviously, the size, type of construction, materia 
and cost will be largely dependent upon the location 
the plant, the most readily available building materia! 
and the number of persons to be accommodated. 





Against Venereal Diseases 


The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company, of Cincinnat 
has started a campaign against venereal diseases, and 
monthly house organ, Fleur de Lts, which is distribute 
among its employes, contains articles dealing with the su! 
ject from the human interest standpoint. “Half an Hou 
in a Venereal Clinic,” by Dr. Moses Scholtz, is the type © 
material that has been printed in the magazine. It is als 
intended to have lectures, to distribute leaflets and oth 
wise to co-operate with the U. S. Public Health Service } 
reducing the menace of venereal disease. 
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Emergency Hospital or First Aid Room 


Keep the Employees on the Job and Prevent Injury Claims 








Physicians and Surgeons 
should urge the management 
of every industrial institution 
to install FIRST AID equip- 
ment so that minor injuries 
could be given immediate 
treatment. 


THE COMPLETE FIRST 
AID ROOM EQUIPMENT 
shown above can be installed 
in any room or corner of the 
plant in space 10’x 10’. 


THE TIME AND MONEY 
SAVED THE FIRST SIX 
MONTHS WILL PAY 
FOR THE ENTIRE 
OUTFIT. 


Write for prices. 


Betz Equipment was specified for the splendid Plant Hospital of The Lincoln Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


FRANK S. BETZ COMPANY, HAMMOND, IND. 


Chicago Salesrooms, 30 East Randolph Street, 3d Floor 





For Every Emergency Station 


There is a CASTLE Sterilizer for every first-aid or industrial hos- 
pital, as well as complete equipment for general hospitais. Every need 
and service can be supplied. Many new designs have been added. 


“CASTLE-ROCHESTER” 
STERILIZERS 


Everything from a small instrument sterilizer to an elaborate outfit for taking care of the 
requirements of the biggest institution. We are specialists in equipping hospitals with ster- 


ilizing apparatus. Tell us your needs and we will recommend the right kind of equipment 


Write for Prices 


Send for complete illustrated catalog de- ater 
scribing full line. Get our quotations. If i _giio : ; 10144x5x3 
your dealer cannot supply you with G , No. 413 
CASTLE equipment write to us for imme- ——— yom | 74 138x5x2¥% 
diate attention. 1 No “a 


Wilmot Castle Co. ee 


804 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of the Largest Line of 
Sterilizers for Hospitals, Phy- 


sicians, Dentists and Labora- “‘Castle-Rochester” 
tories. Electric Sterilizer 
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Globe Metal Case 
Washer Belted Motor 
Drive 


A Good Washer 
for the Small . 


Hospital Laundry 


Here is an excellent, low priced wash- 
er for the hospital desiring to install 
a small motor driven laundry equip- 


ment. It will answer the require- 
ments of the smaller laundry without 
the use of the more expensive ma- 
chines and drives. 


The Globe Washer is equal to the 
best Washers offered by many other 
manufacturers. 

It is substantially built and easy 
running, and comes in a number of 
convenient sizes. 


The Globe Washer is a good all- 
around Washer. It is worthy of 
your investigation. 


Write for specifications. 


The American Laundry Machine Co. 


New York 


Cincinnati 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Limited 


Toronto, Ont. 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
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St. Mary’s Hospital Eliminates Large Wards 


(Continued from Page 22) 


the surgeons keep their respective instruments. Each 
has a key to his own cabinet. In addition, the hospital 
has a large stock of standard instruments, which are 
available for the use of the surgeons. 

One of the features of this service for which Sister 
Bartholomew deserves credit is the large bulletin board 
in the corridor between the operating suites, on which are 
posted each day the operations that are scheduled. 
board shows the number of the operating room, the time 
for which the operation is scheduled, the character of 
anesthetic to be employed, the name of the operator and 
the nature of the operation. Surgeons coming to the 
hospital need not make inquiries, but glance at the board 
and go at once to the rooms assigned to them. Doctors 
and others interested in the work of various surgeons, or 
in special types of cases, likewise make use of the infor- 


The 


mation to advantage. Surgeons are requested to schedule 
their operations at least two or three days ahead, and 
they are posted the evening before the operations are to 
be done. 

This is only one of the numerous conveniences for 
doctors whose work is done in the hospital. In addition 
to the completely equipped locker-room near the operat- 
ing-rooms, which is equipped with Medart steel lockers, 
toilets and shower-baths, there is also a doctors’ room at 
the right of the main entrance on the first floor. This 
has lockers and lounging facilities that are very attractive 
and comfortable, and help to explain the popularity of 
St. Mary’s among the physicians and surgeons of the 
Twin Cities. feature small black- 
board, on which messages for doctors are written. They 


A worth-while is a 
can hardly be overlooked. 

Sister St. Mary is in charge of the history room, and 
is gradually working out a splendid system of case rec- 
ords, the hospital having approved the program of the 
American College of Surgeons along this line. The 1 
ord of operations is written out immediately after the 
work is done, and is read and o. k.’d by the surgeon. 


ec- 


A significant feature of the equipment is the fact that 
two utility rooms are provided on each floor. Each 
room contains water sterilizer, bed-pan sterilizer, sink 
and clothes chute. The Hospital Supply Company 
equipped these, the chute, however, being the familiar 
Pfaudler product. The hospital authorities realized that 
it was better economy and made for better service to 
duplicate the utility equipment, so as to save the time 
of the nurses in walking down the length of the corri- 
dors. As it is, the utility room is only a short distance 
from any point on the floor. 

There is a drinking fountain of the approved bubbling 
type on every floor. This is a Mott fixture. The water 
is not iced, but is of a comfortable temperature for drink- 
ing purposes. 

The signal system for nurses is the well-known Holt- 
zer-Cabot equipment, with annunciators supplementing 
the silent call. This has been added to by a special sys- 
tem of signaling interns. This consists of several num- 
bered lamps at each station, one or more on each fioor. 
Each intern, as well as the pathologist, has a number, 
and when this is lighted, it is a matter of only a 'cW 
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ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Entirely Equipped With Seeger Refrigerators. 


The new St. Mary’s Hospital of Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota, is without a doubt, as fine 
an example of modern, up-to-the-minute 
hospital construction as in the country. 


Every minute detail as to adequate and 
necessary equipment is installed in this 
beautiful structure, which accommodates 
225 patients, all in private rooms or 
wards. Only such equipment was chosen 
as could measure up to the highest stand- 
ards of construction, efficiency and sanita- 
tion. That is why the 





Seven Diet Kitchen Refrigerators 
of the Seeger Type. 


_— 


THE ORIGINAL SIPHON REFRIGERATOR 


was chosen for the refrigeration equip- 
ment throughout this entire building. 
Seeger experts designed and constructed 
in all for St. Mary’s Hospital, seven Diet 
Kitchen Refrigerators, one special General 
Storage Refrigerator, one three-tray Mor- 
tuary Refrigerator, one Service Pantry Re- 
frigerator, one Pathological Refrigerator, 
one Ice Cream Refrigerator. 





Seeger Engineers are always willing to 

solve refrigeration problems. Hospital 

Heads are invited to avail themselves of 
One Ice Cream Refrigerator. Seeger Service. 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR CO. 


773 ARCADE ST., ST. PAUL, MINN. ~~ a 
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Keep Proper Records 


CHARTS 
REC ORDS ‘ 


LISHIN 
31 SouTH HOWARD STREET > 


BALTIMORE, Mp, 


T he Above Catalog, Containing the Correct Forms for Proper 
Hospital Recording, Mailed FreetoAnyHospital on Request 














A BLANKET ORDER 


Whether figuratively or liter- 
ally speaking, we’re prepared 
to fulfill it to your entire satis- 
faction. 


In QUALITY the best, in 
VARIETY the largest, in 
SERVICE most prompt and 
efficient, and in PRICE the 
fairest—let us prove the above 
by quoting on your next re- 
quirement of 





Napkins 
Caps 


Damask 
All Qualities 





B. LOWENFELS & CO., Inc. 


Importers and Manufacturers 
38 COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Resident. Salesmen in™Cleveland and Cincinnati 





























minutes to locate him anywhere in the hospital. This 
design was worked out by Mr. Wheeler, the architec:, 
in conference with the electrical engineer who install: 

this section of the equipment. 

The private rooms are remarkably well furnished, an 
the two-bed rooms are likewise attractive. Every root 
has its own toilet and lavatory, and there is also a bat 
room between each two rooms, so that every patient his 
what amounts to private bathing facilities. Simmor 
beds, American walnut and mahogany dressers and ti- 
bles, comfortable chairs and rugs covering the terrazzo 
floors, make up the detail of the furnishings. There are 
also a number of suites, consisting of bed-room, bath- 
room and living-room, which have proved popular. Ori- 
ental rugs, chiffoniers, writing tables and other con- 
veniences are used in these rooms, 

The doors to all rooms are wide, 3 feet 6 inches, to be 
exact, so that beds may be rolled through without diffi- 
culty. 

There is a serving room on each floor, with steam table, 
Seeger refrigerator, trays, chinaware, etc. The food 
is brought up from the main kitchen on an electric dumb- 
waiter, and is placed in the steam tables. 

The hydrotherapeutic department is on the ground or 
basement floor. It is splendidly equipped with Mott tix- 
tures for the administration of hot and cold baths, tub 
and shower baths and all of the other approved forms of 
hydrotherapy. The department as yet has not been used 
to a large extent, but undoubtedly will prove popular. 
A Scanlan-Morris sheet-warming device is provided here. 

The emergency operating room is also on this floor, 
near the ambulance entrance. St. Mary’s does a consid- 
erable amount of emergency work, not only receiving 
accidents due to traffic, but handling much of the work 
of the large corporations and railways. 

Another feature of this part of the hospital is: the 
sewing room, where dressings of all sorts are made, as 
well as window curtains for the rooms of the sisters 
and student nurses. As noted above, the patients’ rooms 
are equipped with art glass windows, and no curtains are 
used. 

A large drug-room, in charge of Sister Cuthberta, is 
on the ground floor. She is a registered pharmacist, and 
handles all of the prescription work. The drugs are car- 
ried on open shelves, with sliding doors, and are classi- 
fied according to kinds. 

The sewing and linen rooms are on this floor. Many 
of the special hospital garments are made here. The linens 
are marked with an Applegate machine. 

The dietetics laboratory is especially well fitted up. It 
is on the ground floor, near the main kitchen, though en- 
tirely separate from it. There is ample room for a doz- 
en or more students to be accommodated at once. Miss 
Kathleen Donaghue is the dietitian, and gives the nurse: 
two months’ training in the work of preparing special 
diets, this coming in their first year. 

Sister Salome is the superintendent of nurses and prin 
cipal of the training school, and her work has of cours: 
been greatly increased with the expansion of the inst’ 
tution. The training school is well equipped with all 0! 
the standard appliances, such as a Chase doll, Frohse 
charts, etc. A chemical laboratory for the use of the 
training school is planned. A library is now being start 
ed, and will consist of standard reference books. There 
are to be sixteen graduates this year. 
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Califo Brand 


Fruits, Berries, Preserves, Olives, Salmon, Vegetables, 
Dried Fruits, and many other Califo Products, are packed 
in the fairest growing sections of the world to supply Hos- 
pital and Institutional needs. 


We are booking orders now for the Fall and Winter of 
1919-20. | 


To be sure of getting Hospital Sizes, Highest Quality 
and Flavor—Canned Food that fits your need—send for 
full information about ‘‘Califo.’’. Thousands of Hospi- 
tals are now using it with complete satisfaction which is 


guaranteed. 


Order sample case shown in illustration. 


We deliver it at cost—$6.00. 


The Coast Products Company 


Saint Louis 


Distributing Warehouses: Chicago Indianapolis Kansas City Omaha Minneapolis Cincinnati Des Moines 
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True Quality For 
the Hospital 


McCray Refrigerators designed for Hospi- 
tal and Institution use, have True Quality 
inbuilt in them. For a third of a Century 
McCRAY Refrigerators have been built on 
this basis. 


The many, many satisfied owners among 
the leading Hospitals and Institutions of the 
country are proof that McCRAY Refrigera- 
tors combine convenience and design with 
sound principles of construction—that first 
class materials and workmanship enter into 
the McCRAY. 


Sanitary Refrigerators 


are sO constructed that they give the best 


and longest service for Hospital use. Some. 


of the best known Hospitals using Mc- 
CRAY Refrigerators are the following: 


St. Joseph Hospital, Denver, Colo. 

U. S. Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
Cook County Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 

St. Vincent Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind. 
U. S. Marine Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

St. Luke Hospital, New York Cit 

U. S. State Hospital, West Point, N. . 
Jefferson Medical Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Joseph Hospital, Tacoma, Wash. 


In the McCRAY there is a constant circulation of 
cold dry air through every compartment, due to the 
patented cooling system. By this means, McCRAY 
Refrigerators are kept so dry and sweet that foods 
stay fresh and wholesome longer than in other Re- 
frigerators. i 


OUR CATALOG gives complete particulars. No. 51 
for Hospitals and Institutions. No. 94 for Resi- 
dences. No. 71 for Groceries and No. 62 for Meat 
Markets and General Stores. 


“Refrigerators for All Purposes” 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 


967 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 


The kitchen is well worth description, inasmuch as it 
contains most of the modern labor-saving devices that 
hospitals have found worth installing. The hospital hs 
its own ice-making plant, this being a motor-driven m,- 
chine, with connections to the Seeger refrigerators .|] 
over the house. In this room are a motor-driven Pecr- 
less ice-cream freezer, and boxes for storage of ice- 
cream and ice. A Little Giant ice breaker is also mace 
much use of, 

The kitchen proper contains a Sterling bread-slicer, a 
Buffalo meat chopper, a Maxim electrically driven po- 
tota peeler, etc. Aluminum “Wear-ever” soup kettles are 
in use, as well as a steam cooker, which is not always 
found in hospital kitchens. The kitchen equipment was 
installed by the Joesting & Schilling Company, of St. 
Paul. 

The laundry which served the old building is still in 
use, this being located in the power-house. It is planned 
by the hospital to equip a complete new laundry in the 
near future, as the increased load is proving too heavy 
for the present department, with its limited equipment, 
to handle. 





Completes 40-Room Addition 


Emanuel Hospital, Portland, Ore., of which Rev. Axel M. 
Green is superintendert. has recently dedicated a 40-bed ad- 
dition, which is attractive in design and modern in equip- 
ment. 


Children’s Hospital in Iowa 
The Children’s Hospital of the University of Iowa at 
Iowa City has been completed and will shortly be dedicated. 
It will be used principally for orthopedic work. The cost 
of the building and equipment was $150,000. 


THE FLOOR PROBLEM 


For the hospital a soft, quiet floor is essential. 
must be durable, sanitary, impervious to liquids, and 
capable of artistic color treatment. Comfort, utility, 
and appearance! What material combines all? 


EVERLASTIC TILE 


Especially designed for hospitals, it is not institutional 
in appearance. To the cold, bare, depressing hos- 
pital room and corridor it imparts a warm, cozy at- 
mosphere that is of distinct psychological and thera- 
peutic value. This without sacrificing the sanitary 
and utilitarian qualities that have been given sole 
consideration heretofore in hospital floors because a 
material that combines these qualities was unobtain- 


able. 


An Everlastic Tile Floor was laid in corridor of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Minneapolis. About 25,000 square 
feet were laid throughout the corridors and wards 
of this building. 


Made of cork, compounded in all colors. Interlocking 
square and oblong. Laid on any backing—concrete, 
wood, or metal. The fact that Everlastic Tile can be 
laid on a wood floor is of particular interest to those 
hospitals which have existing wood floors and desire 
something better. 


DAVID E. KENNEDY, Inc. 


62 West 14th Street Rand McNally Building 
New York Chicago, Ill. 
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On its way from the necessity class 
to a luxury rating 


UT nobody need follow it and encourage iis aristocratic aspirations. Nobody 
apoligizes to himself or his guests for setting his table with plated silverware 
instead of the solid. Neither need he hesitate to use or serve a coffee-cereal blend 
which all can relish like the best of coffee, when the price of the coffee is soaring be- 
yond his reasonable reach. 





You likely have proved—and 
we can easily agree with you—’ 
that preparations of cereals 
alone cannot satisfy the lover 
of good coffee. But we have 
proved — and can easily con- 
vince you—that we can so blend 
good coffee wiih certain cereals 
as to please your best coffee 
taste, provide increased nourish- 
ment and keep the cost down 
within your usual limitations. 











Our Coffee and Coffee Blend Bins from which shipments are made 


Our coffee-cereal blend is principally coffee, but is more wholesome than straight 
coffee because it is partly cereal of the highest nutritive value. 


E shall be glad to make you a shipment for trial, but 

please do not ask us to send less than 100 pounds, as a 
fair quantity is necessary for a thorough test. We will prepay 
freight on that quantity, or more, and if by any chance the 
blend should happen not to please you, you will be at perfect 
liberty to return it, we paying the freight. 


Doesn't that put it strictly up to you? Then write and afford us the oppor- 
tunity of rendering you a real service. 


CALUMET TEA & COFFEE COMPANY 


409-411 W. Huron St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















“Dealers Direct With You” 
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Typical Vitrolite Bathroom-—-St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sanitary Excellence 
Low Maintenance 


St. Mary’s Hospital, one of the 
finest institutions in the North- 
west, has VITROLITE in many 
of its principal rooms because the 
dictates of scientific cleanliness 
and low maintenance cost re- 
quired a material possessing its 


qualities. 
ROG 


“Better Than Marble” 


embodies these points of excellence: 
snowy whiteness—the symbol of clean- 
liness, a non-porous surface — proof 
against bacteria absorption, an imper- 
vious surface immune to chemical ac- 
tion—a smooth surface easy to clean 
and keep clean, a hard substance that 
is virtually wearproof. 


We invite your inquiries. 


The Vitrolite Company 
133 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Problems in Hospital Administration 
Dealt With From the Practical Side 











To the Editor: Can you suggest ways and means 
which we may lessen the cost of Standard articles of food 
especially canned goods, considering of course the questi: 


Z of added expense for freight, etc., should we be obliged 


buy these things other than at this point? 
A New York SUPERINTENDENT, 


Conditions in the food products field are unusual at 


7, present, because of the fact that large stocks of most 


4% items exist. 


When there are surplus productions to mai 


2 ket, prices naturally decline, and the buyer finds it eas, 
ZY to pick up the bargain lots that often are available unde: 


ZY, these conditions. 


Many ‘hospitals find it satisfactory to place contracts 


7, with reliable houses for their entire year’s requirements, 
7, these contracts protecting the buyer against a decline in 
Z the market. This is technically known as buying futures, 


and is an approved method provided the concern dealt 


7, with is a responsible house. 


On the other hand, some hospital superintendents, espe- 
cially those in the larger cities, feel that they can do 
better by purchasing “spot” supplies, for immediate de- 
livery. Cities like Chicago, which have large consum 
ing capacity and are located centrally with reference to 
production points, are used as a dumping-ground for sur- 


7, plus output, and in that way lower prices may sometimes 
Y be secured by the shrewd buyer who keeps an eye on the 
7, market. 


In a recent issue of HospirAaL MANAGEMENT the 


Z suggestion was made that canned goods be bought in No. 


10, or gallon, packages, as in addition to the reduced labor 
involved in handling them, they may usually be bought at a 


Z reduction in price compared with the smaller units, which 
YZ cost more to pack and handle. Commenting on this, the 
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head of the canned goods department of a large whole- 
sale grocery stated that at present, owing to the shortage 
of material, the canners are discouraging purchase of No. 
10 packages by putting on a higher price than is normally 
charged, so that it is doubtful if there is anything to be 
gained at present by specifying them. Further, the sam: 
authority said the canning. process is more difficult when 
large containers are used, on account of the greater diffi- 
culty of complete sterilization, etc., and this is another 
reason why demand for them is not encouraged by the 
canners. 

This condition constitutes also an argument in favor 01 
use of dried fruits and vegetables, as a definite savin; 
through their use can usually be secured as compared wit! 
canned goods, though the latter have advantages which 
have given them first place in the choice of hospital buy 
ers up to this time. 


To the Editor: What kind of surgical record books ar 


usually employed in hospitals? 


A Mississtpp1 SUPERINTENDENT 


The principal records of surgical operations maintained 
by hospitals are included in the patients’ histories, and 
are a part of the complete record of each case, being 
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You can’t go wrong if Faultless Casters are used 
on your beds, wheel chairs and other portable 
equipment. Faultless Casters are designed for 
hospital use, and stand up as the hospital super- 
intendents demand thai they do. 


- Fauumass CASTERS 


“‘Move the FAULTLESS Way’’ 





Actual test of Faultless Casters in the 
severe usage of hospital service is the best 
argument for specifying them when buy- 
ing wheeled furniture or new casters. 
They stand the gaff, because they are built 
that way. Faultless Casters are without 
a flaw, because they are designed to meet 
the very conditions that your service 
involves, every point of strain strength- 
ened, every point of friction eased. 


Send for New Book 
“Faultless Hospital Casters’’ 


IM mmm imimmimmnmnmnmnmn mn mmm = 


We have just issued a new book on Hos- 
pital Casters. It coniains information 
that every hospiial buyer should have. 
It will tell you some facts that you should 
know about casters. ‘It is free. 


Tn 


Faultless Caster Company 


Evansville, Indiana 
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N the days of pneumonia con- 

valescence, Borden’s Malted 
Milk provides an important 
article in the diet. By supply- 
ing the greatest amount of 
nourishment in a most digest- 
ibleand assimilable form, it helps 
to dispel general languidness 
and restores normal strength. 


Borden’s Malted Milk—pure, 
rich cow’s milk malted by an 
improved process— makes a 
partially predigested food-drink 
that is wholesome and upbuild- 
ing. Served hot or cold it is 
especially appealing to the 
delicate appetite. 


Send professional card for 
sample, analysis and literature. 


Malted Milk Department 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Borden Building New York 








MALTED 
MILK 























filed with it according to serial number. However, you 
question indicates that you have in mind a book to serv 
as a chronological summary of the operations, and noi a 
detailed record such as is given in the patient’s history. 

In most cases an ordinary journal or diary is employ 
The operations are numbered serially, and all that j 
shown is the patient’s name, the nature of the operatic: 
the name of the operator and the case history number. 
The latter enables a reference to be made if the compile: 
details of the operation are desired later. 

Some hospitals post their operations for several days 
ahead, and as these are done they are checked. Th: 
not performed as scheduled are stricken off. The oper: 
tions are posted in a book kept in the operating roou 
this serving as a summary of the work done in that <e- 
partment. 

In addition to this, the surgical supervisor often keeps a 
record, for her own purposes, of the operations, and this 
is available when needed, though not a part of the ofli- 
cial records of the hospital. 


To the Editor: We have a parquetry (hardwood) floor in 
our reception room and offices, and find it impossible to 
keep it in good condition, largely because help is so fre- 
quently changed.: It is my opinion that these floors should 
be covered with a composition of some kind. What do you 


suggest? 
An EASTERN SUPERINTENDENT. 


The floors in the reception rooms and lobby of a hos- 
pital carry the heaviest traffic of the whole building, and 
keeping them clean and in good condition is no small task. 
Some hospitals keep a man employed constantly in this 
work, 

Because the fancy hardwoods making up a parquetry 
floor are hard to maintain, your suggestion that a covering 
of some kind be laid over it is probably the best that 
could be offered. Linoleum would make a satisfactory cov- 
ering, since it is noiseless and wears well. An impor- 
tant feature, however, is to be sure that the floor is per- 
fectly smooth when the linoleum is laid down, otherwise 
it will wrinkle later and cause trouble. 

An authority on this subject writes: 

“If the floor is not smooth, heavy paper should be laid 
first in order to form a cushion for the linoleum. The 
cracks in the floor should be filled. The seams should 
be well nailed or glued, so that water cannot seep under 
and cause the burlap, which is the life of the linoleum, to 
deteriorate. 

“Once each year linoleum should be thoroughly scrubbed 
with a grit powder to remove the stains and be allowed to 
dry thoroughly. As soon as the linoleum is dry, it should 
be painted with a light coat of warm paraffin, oil and wax. 
This will penetrate the linoleum and will make it soft and 
flexible. It can then be wiped up very easily each day 
with a soft cloth or mop, and every week or so it can 
be scrubbed thoroughly to remove all stains.” 





Whitby Hospital for the Military 


Dr. James S. Hogg, superintendent of the Hospital for ‘ 
Insane at Whitby, Ont., advises HosprrAaL MANAGEMENT t! 
practically all of the permanent buildings of this institu‘ 
are temporarily occupied as a military hospital. The hospital, 
is a new institution and is regarded, from the standpo! 
of arrangement and equipment, as one of the 
efficient of its kind on the continent. It had never been » 
fully into use for the purposes for which it was intended, < 
hence was a logical plant;to,turn over for military purpc:es. 
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RED GUM 


ITS QUIET, RESTFUL EFFECT ON THE EYE 


—and on “‘the nerves’ of those in pain—is the psychopathic value of 


RED GUM 


“AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD” 











AND ITS DENSE AND SANITARY CHARACTER 


explains the welcome accorded by the most exacting hospital executives to 


RED GUM 


IT IS STEADILY [INCREASING ITS LEAD 
AS THE FAVORITE TRIM OF UP-TO-DATE 
HOSPITALS AND REST CURES—AS 
WELL AS OTHER GREAT BUILDINGS — 
AND ALSO SMALL RESIDENCES — 
WHOSE OWNERS SEEK ARTISTIC DIS- 
TINCTION AS WELL AS INTELLIGENT 
ECONOMY AND PROVED DURABILITY. 














Buy Red Gum only from responsible Manufacturers, such as 
are admitted to the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


Finished Samples and Candid Literature Free 














“AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD” 


GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1329 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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HOSPITAL 


A Coaxing 
Bran Dish 


Pettijohn’s as now made was 
devised to please doctors. They 
wanted a coaxing bran food. 


We took a favorite breakfast 
dainty and made it rich in bran. 


Pettijohn’s is rolled wheat, which 
everybody likes. It is as staple as 
bread. Yet the flavory flakes hide 
25 per cent of bran. And the bran 
is in flake form to be extra-efficient. 


The result is a bran food which 
people will continue. They will 
gladly eat it daily and get constant 
bran effects. That is not true of 
most bran foods. 


Pattijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent of bran. 


Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine - 
Government Standard flour, 25 per cent 
bran. Use like Graham flour in any 
recipe. 


(3006) 
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Market Outlook Uncertain 


Large Stocks and Sluggish Buying Force 
Price Decline, But Production Costs are High 


An extremely uncertain outlook exists in practically a 
lines in which hospital buyers are interested, and the re- 
sult is that. a conservative policy is being adopted by mo 
institutions. Purchases are being made for immedia‘ 
delivery, according to the current requirements, but prac- 
tically everybody is waiting to see “which way the c: 
jumps” before stocking up heavily. 

This is true of the supply houses as well as the hos- 
pitals. Distributors of cotton and linen products, food 
supplies, cotton and gauze and other technical hospital 
items are finding the situation one hard to figure out, and 
they are adopting the same policy that is being followed 
by most of the hospitals. 

Generally speaking, this is the way things ‘have de- 
veloped: 

There are large stocks of practically all staple com- 
modities on the market, in the hands of distributors and 
available for immediate delivery and consumption. The 
end of the war and the withdrawal from the market of 
the Government, which for the past two years has been 
the biggest buying factor of most commodities, has meant 
a great increase in the stocks that are to be had by civil- 
ian purchasers. The large increase, coupled with a con 
servative buying policy on the part of the public, has 
gradually forced prices down and weakened the market. 

PRODUCTION COSTS HIGH. 

On the other hand, production costs do not seem to 
have been reduced appreciably. Manufacturers insist that 
1919 production is on practically the same basis as in 
1918; that wages are high, and promise to remain so; that 
raw materials are not likely to go lower in price, and 
that consequently prices of finished goods cannot be much 
below the former level. Thus the middleman who is 
forced to make plans for his supply of goods for next 
season’s distribution finds himself compelled to purchase 
on a level much higher than the present scale of values, 
as indicated by today’s quotations. 

Take the item of cotton products, including absorbeut 
cotton and gauze. The latter is slumping badly, due to 
the large stocks on hand. A large distributor in the Mid- 
dle West reported to HosprrAL MANAGEMENT that he was 
holding his gauze, as selling at current quotations would 
involve a big loss. Yet raw cotton is selling at 24-26c, 
and the lifting of the embargo on exports to foreign 
countries is expected to mean a big increase. That will 
insure continued high. production costs for the mills, and 
will hardly permit lower prices next season. Yet for the 
time being the market is at the mercy of the buyer, who 
is able to pick up goods at market prices which apparent! 
are below the cost of production, simply because of t! 
absence of a general buying movenient. 


SHORTAGE OF RAW MATERIALS. 
The same thing applies to food products, such « 
canned goods. The farmers are devoting much of their 
attention to wheat, on account of the guaranteed pric 
established by the Government, and turning over a lim- 
ited acreage for tomatoes, corn and other products suit- 
able for the canners. With this limited production i» 


sight, high prices for raw materials are certain. Packing 
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HE superiority of the Hobart Electric Mixer continues to be 
emphasized daily in its adoption by leading hotels, bakeries, 
restaurants, hospitals, industrial and mercantile establishments 


everywhere in the United States, by Military and Naval institutions in 
this country, and in Canada, France, England, and other foreign lands. 


The attachment idea places the Hobart’s scope of work 
practically beyond limit. Meat and food chopper, coffee 
mill, vegetable slicer, bread crumber, soup strainer, etc. 
Performs 21 different kitchen operations quickly 
and perfectly. Handles 125 pounds of bread 
dough at one time. 

The Kitchen Aid is a smaller model of the 
Hobart Mixer. Performs same class of work 


on a smaller scale. 





Know all the advantages of having Hobart 
Equipment before you buy a mixer of any 
kind. Write today for complete information 
and Booklet A. 


TheHobartManufacturingCompany 
47-67 Penn_Avenue, TROY, OHIO 
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SU TU CE 


FLOORS OF CHARACTER 


Lie N 
ASBE S TONE. 
FLOORING 


Makes Old Floors New 


Especially designed for Hospital service. Noise- 
less, easy to walk on, lending a good foothold and 
sanitary. Artistic, distinctive, permanent colorings. 
Fireproof throughout and guaranteed. 


Our service department will furnish suggestions and designs 
with full particulars and samples, without obligation, upon 
request. 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER & CO. 
929 Madison Street, Waukegan, III. 
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Wholesome 


Looking 


‘Linens 


Quality and value must be considered in pur- 
chasing linens for hospital use but clean, whole- 
some looking linens are equally necessary to meet 
the sanitary requirements. Repeated laundering 
and the use of antiseptics soon break down the 
delicate texture of ordinary linens and they come 
back from the laundry worn and dingy looking. 


BAKER LINENS 


Especially Made for Hospital Purposes 


are solving the textile problems of hospitals 
throughout the United States. Baker Linens are 
manufactured with the definite idea of producing 
strength of fabric that will withstand repeated 
laundering and retain its fresh appearance. 


We are pleased to submit estimates covering 
complete textile furnishings for new hospitals or 
institutions and equally glad to submit wholesale 
prices and samples for replenishing present stock. 


H.W. BAKER LINEN CO. 


41 Worth Street, NEW YORK CITY 


752 So. Los Angeles St., 453 Washington Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Boston, Mass. 


materials are high. Hence the canners are quoting fu 
tures at high prices, compared with the present figures 
and today’s buyer is getting the benefit of the slum: 
induced by the absence of heavy, sustained purchasing 
This applies to the food markets generally. ~ 

The situation suggests that the hospital buyer might mak. 
some excellent purchases by stocking up at present figure: 
On the other hand, there is no certainty that prices hav: 
touched bottom, and hence a hand-to-mouth purchasing 
plan continues to be used. This is leaving the marke: 
weak and prices in a declining mood. The situation i- 
a difficult one for everybody to figure, and a “watchfu 
waiting” policy is therefore recommended. 

The following interesting comment on market condi 
tions was received from Miss Caroline Butterfield, supe: 
intendent of the Martin’s Ferry, O., Hospital: 

“The problems of the winter just closing have been so 
unusually complicated, because of freight delays, the re- 
striction of manufacturing, combined with the prohibitiv: 
prices, that now comes the temptation to buy and buy. Ii 
is so easy to buy—the siren song of the representatives 
of many of the firms which eater to the hospital trade is 
so attractive, especially when contrasted with the stern 
and lordly manner in which many of them stated the 
amounts their firms would allot during the last year, that 
no doubt some superintendents will be inclined to over- 
buy, in the face of what can only indicate a falling mar- 
ket. 

“On all sides this caution may be read in the signs of 
the times—wages are dropping, the steel market is lower 
and steel is always regarded as a barometer of market 
conditions. Merchants are all aiming to unload stocks 
which they were compelled to buy at the steep prices of 
the last year. 

“No doubt many hospitals have waded through seas 
of bills for the last two months. Goods ordered in Sep 
tember and December have been delivered the same day 
with godds ordered in January, we find. It relieves a 
great strain to see stock and store-rooms filled once more, 
but the writer firmly believes that the safe method at pres 
ent is not to overstock. A hand-to-mouth supply, certainly 
not to exceed the needs of three months, is the safest 
plan in the policy of the small hospital for the present.” 

HospiTaL MANAGEMENT has received a copy of a state 
ment covering linen conditions issued by the Linen Mer- 
chants’ Association of Belfast, Ireland. The report shows 
a shortage of flax, and predicts a continuance of the high 
prices which resulted from war conditions. The statement 
adds: 3 

“During practically the whole of 1918 the use of linen 
yarns of all classes required for the ordinary range oi 
goods was prohibited by the Government, except for 
goods intended for purposes of. national defense. As < 
consequence, stocks of all makes of linen goods hav: 
diminished steadily through the year, without there being 
any possibility of replenishing them. The flax crop ot 
1917 was practically entirely used for Government pur 
poses. 

“Now that flax yarns and cloth are again released for 
civil trade, the only supplies available are those coming 
from the flax crop of 1918. This crop represents a much 
higher average of cost than the 1917 crop, and goods madc 
from it will therefore cost more than anything that mer 
chants and consumers have hitherto been asked to pay 
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This New Bacterin Container 


Saves money for you 
is a great convenience 
Is proof against contamination 





Why pay the added cost of numerous single-dose 
ampules and exira packing, when you can have 
greater convenience, positive sterility, and bulk- 
package economy by buying your bacterins in these 
new 5 and 20 mil capacity Abbott bulk bacterin 
containers ? 


This is the only bulk bacterin container which is 

permanenily sealed so that the cork cannot become 

loosened in handling, thus avoiding contamination. 
Ask today for complete price 


list of Abbott Bacterins in 
ampules and bulk containers 


THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Home Office & Laboratories, Dept. 24 Chicago 


Note the squat shape of this container New York Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 
and the ‘‘safety’’ crimped-on cover Bombay 














Don’t Take a Chance— 
FUMIGATE 


with 


FUMIGATO! 


Why risk infecting your patients with con- 
tagious diseases when you can kill the 
germs easily and quickly by proper dis- 
infection? Decide for ‘‘Safety First” 
and disinfect after all contagious cases 
with formaldehyde and Fumigato. 


St. Mary’s Hospital Economical— 


of Minneapolis Efficient— 
Quick-acting © 








Equipped with our special line of heos- 


, ; : " ut its Fumigato takes the place of expensive perman- 
pital lighting fixtures througho . ganate of potash, and does the work quickly 
new building. and effectively. You are safe if you use Fumi- 
gato—and you know that your rooms are asep- 
tically clean. It pays! 


Send for New.,. Booklet 
“Hospital Lighting” 
M. J. GRADY FIXTURE MFG. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Send for Samples and Prices 


Neale Chemical Company 


1104 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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This crop has been bought by the Government, and ther. 
is no reason to suppose that the Government will release 
it to spinners at anything less than its cost. Further, as 
regards quantity, the total visible supplies of flax are 
much below the requirements for a normal year’s con- 
sumption. 

“The Associated Flax Spinners, representing 95 per cen‘ 
of the total spindles in the trade, have signed an agree- 
ment not to sell yarns at less than a price list now being 
drawn up, and based on the 1918 crop. This list wil! 
hold good until June 30, 1919. Even if there is then a 
reduction the yarns would have to be delivered after tha 
date, prepared, woven into cloth, and the cloth subse 
quently bleached or otherwise finished. In addition, the 
enormously enhanced cost of production and recent heavy, 


NSTALL the complete equipment pic- advance in wages materially affect the situation. Sup 
tured ‘above and you will find your plies at reduced prices cannot therefore be available at 


laundry expense reduced to a fraction of the soonest before the end of 1919. 
its former cost. Also, you will then avoid 


the possibility of embarrassing delays The Why of Staff Meetings 


through labor troubles. 








Arguments in Favor of Weekly Get-Together 
Let us advise you just what equip- of Medical Men Convincingly Presented 


ment is suited to your special needs and : : 3 } 
!Epitor’s Note: In the [Tebruary issue of MHospitar 


furnish you an estimate. MANAGEMENT, some remarks of the American College of 
Surgeons on the subject of filing case records were quoted. 
Below is another excerpt from the same discussion, pointing 


a e e 
American lroning Machine Co. out the value of meetings of the medical staff, from the 


Hospital Department standpoint of improvement in record-keeping and in hospital 
service generally. The suggestions may appeal to a good 


170 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago many superintendents whose staff seldom or never get to- 
gether for a discussion of the common problems of the 


medical and surgical services.] 
The individual doctor in the hospital can usually ac- 
complish very little singlehanded. But working together, 


Continuation of Our Annual Inventory Sale all of the doctors or the staff can accomplish almost any 
right thing which they set out to do. Their business then 


Real BAR NABAS Garments is to get together, to agree upon what they want, and to 


turn wishes into action. 

















The most remarkable sale in many years—of fering Doctors want good service for their patients. Now 
e ’ e “e ” . . 
this season’s incomparable “Barnabas” Garments at the staff meeting is the means for the doctors to get to 


reductions which bring them down in many instances 


to pre-war prices. gether. It is the occasion, for example, at which they 


‘isaieai dieatiities will find out the extent of seemingly unnecessary infec- 
One or two piece ' ; tion among surgical cases in the hospital, the character 


Waist, Gibson pleated.... e A 4 « 
Collar attached, V-neck. : x of these infections, and the causes of them. Almost any 


Cc yati . \e : . . . ’ 
Dresses... t E t problem which will present itself to the staff is related 


COLORED DRESSES (Chambray) directly or indirectly to the case records. Certainly the 


One piece, nurses blue 5 3 A ‘ ° 
One piece, dark gray 5.00 4.00 number of septic cases, the character of the infections, 


One or two piece nurses blue, gray, striped. 6.75 é ® - ‘ 
and the probable causes of the infections will be re- 


OLD DRESSES ; 
White .00 corded in an adequate record system. 


Colored 
COLLARS AND CUFFS 
oo} hemstitched, set * . B h f ff ° d clinica! 
175§ > +» Set ° . y cal 
Sh t-te, deeelin ol. pair : ut harmony of purpose at sta meetings and clinic 
KERCHIEFS facts are not alone enough. The meetings must be an 
30-in. lawn, each ; i i i i i a 
Solin Semishedced sank” ams i assembling of live people to. discuss five subjects for 
38-in. hemstitched mull, each . definite purpose. Each meeting must “get somewhere. 
OPERATING GOWNS (NURSES) SPECIAL Doz. « " : : : boa 
isi Pinta wamolld Gptuing back ‘ee aoe Are we having unnecessary infections in the surg : 
938 Tucked muslin, square neck : service?’ asks the head of the surgical department at the 
939 Extra fine lawn, tucked x ff $ x ioe f 3 k h ; 
est Seavey Wetien (ne staff meeting. Certainly it is his business to pes = 
: usi- 
Send for Catalog A-1, Fully Describing Our swer to this question; and in a broad sense it is the 

Regulation Unitorms. ness of every member of the staff to know the answer 
N 0 tfitti A I to this question. What are the facts? Where are the 
urses uu Ing ssn., nc. infections coming from, if they exist? Whose cases ar¢ 
425 Fifth Avenue, they? What or who is to blame? Is it the operatin= 
New York room sterilization, or dressing room uncleanliness, 0* 


water infection, or is the doctor himself to blame? Oper 


QUESTIONS OF INSPECTION 
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Prepaia) Pesiact Sonja! Gut 


No. 3— Gathering and Bleaching 
the Gut 


E illustrate here the straightening 

and gathering of the previously 

cleaned and scraped strips of in- 
testinal tissue which are now made up in- 
to loose skeins of from two to five strips 
which will finally constitute the finished 
strand. 
As the individual strip varies very little in 
size the different numbers of gut are made 
up by twisting together the number re- 
quired to build up to the desired size. A 
No. 00 or 0 may be made by twisting 
one-half of a sheep's intestine upon it- 
self, while a No. 3 may require as many 
as four strips spun together. 


The size desired being determined, the 
gut is assembled as illustrated and looped 


to a cord which enables the workers to 
handle the material without their hands 
coming in contact with the gut itself dur- 
ing manipulation. 


The looped intestines are now transferred 
to the bleaching baths containing a very 
carefully maintained standardized solu- 
tion of hydrogen peroxide, in which they 
are bleached to the desired color at a 
temperature as high as the material will 
stand without deterioration. The strips, 
still untwisted and in their natural flaccid 
condition, are now subjected to the fur- 
ther bleaching action of burning sulphur; 
then thoroughly, washed in clean, cold 
water and twisted, which will be the next 
process described and pictured. 


Our booklet, “Tubes of Distinction” and 
samples upon request 


Z\ 
HOLLISTER-WILSON LABORATORIES 


pits 


4444-46-48 South Ashland Avenue 


or 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


“TUBES OF DISTINCTION” 
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For Better Training 


Use the 
American 
Frohse Life-Size 


Anatomical Charts 


School Work 


Leading training 
schools are using 
them to marked ad- 
vantage. 


St. Mary’s Hospi- 
tal, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has equipped 
its class-room with 
these excellent 
charts. 











Write today for complete 
descriptive booklet No. 3H. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


2249 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO 
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St. Mary’s Hospital 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Equipped throughout with 


MOTT SANITARY APPLIANCES AND 
HYDROTHERAPEUTIC APPARATUS 


The J. L. Mott Iron Works 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
New York Philadelphia Chic Pittsb: Detroit 
Boston Denver Washington Kansas City 
Toledo le indianapolis 
Sa it. Louis Portland, Ore. 
Mott Co., Ltd., Montreal, Can. Mott Co. of Cal., San Francisco. 











and frank discussion of such topics will lead to acti; 
and do more for a hospital than anything else. 

But let us not assume that the staff meeting is to dc- 
velop into a scolding bureau. Let us rather assume th: t 
every man and every woman is doing his and her level] 
best to get good results, and that the only sure way to 
get these results is to talk about the failures. More con 
usually be accomplished by recognition of merit, kindiy 
expressed, than by scolding. 

Again, let us suppose that the medical service is up for 
review. Is everything going well there? Is the dietary 
in good hands? Is the nursing happy, conscientious, a 
adequate? Are patients given the individual attention 
they need? Is the hospital clean? Is the air kept pure? 
Is the humidity right in the wards and in the rooms? Has 
each case received due and prompt study, aided by com- 
petent laboratory reports? 

Is there any reason why such subjects as these should 
not be discussed by the staff with freedom, warmth and 
candor? Will not such discussion increase manyfold the 
efficiency of the hospital ? 


IMPROVING THE EQUIPMENT 


Again, the staff may consider the material equipment 
of the hospital. Is there the necessary apparatus, let 
us Say, in the examining room? Let us suppose that there 
is not and that the superintendent says that he has not 
the money to buy the apparatus. If the superintendent 
reports lack of funds to one doctor, the chances are that 
the doctor will accept the report and let it go at that; but 
if the superintendent reports to the staff, the staff should 
not and will not be casually put off. It will insist upon 
its need and effectively lay the responsibility upon the 
trustees. It will win. 

Is there co-ordination between the departments of the 
hospital, and co-operation between individuals? Is there 
team-work? If not, the hospital will fail, for success and 
team-work live together. It takes harmony in all depart- 
ments and among all departments to spell hospital suc- 
cess. To establish the habit of frankness in talking about 
these things at staff_meetings will do much to create har- 
mony. 

There will be times when the trustees should be present 
at staff meetings to listen to wholesome truths about the 
hospital and about themselves and about individual mem- 
bers of the staff. More good can be done in five minutes’ 
talk with the trustees in this way than can be done in a 
whole year of talk behind the backs of trustees. 

How often ought staff meetings to be held? Often 
enough to keep up the active interest in the work of the 
institution; often enough to keep the staff members ta!k- 
ing about hospital progress from meeting to meeting; 
not often enough to cause the meetings to be a burden to 
busy doctors. One evening a week ought not to be ‘20 
much to ask of every man on the staff of a hospital to 
spend at staff meetings. 





$5,000 for Children’s Beds 


An article in the February issue of HosprraL MAN(\E- 
MENT describing the work of the Woman's Auxiliary Bord 
of the Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago referred to ‘i¢ 
establishment of endowment funds for children’s beds, «1 
indicated that the amount was $1,000 per bed. This was 2 
typographical error, and should have been $5,000. The b: ird 
has endowed three beds, a total investment of $15,000. 
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ELECTRIC IRON = 


Use the Iron with Self Control 


The A-BEST-O can be regulated for any temperature of heat you need between 300 degrees and 600 degrees F. 
and it delivers exactly that heat—no matter how heavy or light your ironing. It is not necessary to pull plugs or 
turn switches to turn on or shut off the current. The A-BEST-O performs that work itself without the knowl- 
edge of the operator—thus saving valuable time. ; 

The A-BEST-O saves time—It saves labor—It saves current. 


ANQQUOUUUUUUUUENANNNOUUUUUAOENNNRTUUUUAANAA 
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A turn of the Key It can’t start a fire when 


regulates the heat A) M left with the current on. 


You Need the Safe, Durable, Economical A-BEST-O—ORDER TODAY 
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THE FRY BROS. CO. | =" ae 
e e 7 lb. A-BEST-O Automatic Electric Iron @ $8.50. 


Dept. H-3 jeveecseceeesecsreesteeeeeeeee--eee-9 Ib. A-BEST-O Automatic Electric Iron @ © 9.50. 


105-115 East Canal Street Voltage Current..... 
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. 
Self Propelling, Reclining, Invalid Rolling 
Out-Door Push Chair, Model 535-A Chair. “U. S. ARMY STANDARD.” 


CULL 





Have you a doubt about where to purchase good de- 
pendable wheel chairs? 


There is a remarkable difference in the quality of 
Wheel Chairs, as well as in other Hospital Equipment. 
Allow us to mail you a catalog—Please? 





THE COLSON COMPANY Elyria, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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JASCO 


Double-coated MAROON RUBBER SHEETING has 
stood the test. It has lasted in many instances over 
8 YEARS and these reports after hard usage. 


Sixty yard to the roll. 
7 See REET ea CS Seah NC ..-$1.70 per yard 
2.25 per yard 
Larger quantities, 5% discount. 
It is not economy to purchase the poor grade, 
cheaper sheetings. 


JAMISON -SEMPLE CO., Inc. 


Hospital Surgical Supplies 
152 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 








History Chart Holders 


for holding temperature rec- 
ords, clinical histories, etc., 
at the bedside. 

We are the largest manu- 
facturers of Chart Holders in 
the United States and our 
large output enables us to 
offer the VERY BEST Hold- 
ers at rock bottom prices. 

Our Holders are used by 
practically all of the leading 
hospitals throughout the 
country and ALL of the 
U. S. Army hospitals. 

We also make Card Hold- 
ers, Portable Floor Lamps, 
Screw Compressor Clamps 
for Carrel-Dakin Apparatus, 
etc. 

Write for prices and sam- 
ples. 


THE C. SPIRO MFG. CO. 68-72 E. 13tst St., New York City 
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A Combination Ice Cream Freezer 
and Ice Breaker 


Has 4%, 6 or 10 gallon ice 
cream capacity. Also built in 
other sizes to suit your needs. 
The Ice Breaker is a feature 
of this machine, Operated by 
motor; sanitary, rapid, depend- 
able. Saves ice and time. 


Write for 
complete line. 


Ask for prices. 


F. E. WHITNEY CO 


65 B. Sudbury St. 
BOSTON =i MASS. 
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THE DEMAND FOR BACK NUMBERS 


of HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
exceeds the supply. We are con- 
stantly asked to furnish issues of 
which the supply has been exhausted. 
Every number contains valuable in- 
formation. Preserve your copies of 
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FOR THE HOSPITAL BUYER 


New Type of Bacterin Container 


The hospital which uses bacterins in quantity will be i 
terested in a new form of bulk container which has been per 
fected, holding a considerable quantity of the bacterin, 5 
mil or 20 mil, and so arranged that any desired quantity of 
its contents may be withdrawn without danger of contami- 
nating the rest. The container is offered by the Abbott 
Laboratories, of Chicago. The perforable rubber diaphragm 
is incorporated into the rubber cork, which is inserted 
tightly into the neck of the bottle. Over this is placed a 
metal cap, with a single opening through which the needle 
may be inserted, sealing automatically upon withdrawal, and 
this cap is then crimped down tightly around the collar of 
the bottle. It is impossible for it to work loose, and the 
original sterility of the contents is thus permanently as- 
sured. Over all is placed another metal cap, nicely machined 
so that it fits snugly and presents a pleasing appearance, be- 
sides adding further protection. The container is of a 
“squat” style that will not easily tip over. 





Tests of Mattresses 


A report in which hospital superintendents may be inter- 
ested details the laboratory tests conducted by L. M. Tol- 


man, M. S., A. C. S., A. A. A. S., with reference to the 


steam sterilization of hair mattresses and those filled with 
other materials. It was found that the heat penetrated the 
hair mattresses in less than two minutes; that complete 
sterilization was obtained in fifteen minutes; that it dried 
out in two hours under natural room conditions, and that no 
change in the character of the mattress resulted from the 
The complete details of the report are given in a 
folder issued by the Bedding Department of Wilson & Co., 
Chicago. 


Good House-Cleaning First 


Minnesota Board of Health Takes Stand On 
Question of Disinfecting By Fumigation 


A Minnesota hospital, which participated in the dis- 
cussion published in February HosprraAL MANAGEMENT on 
the subject of fumigation, wrote that the State Board of 
Health had abolished fumigation some time ago. 

Inquiry of the Board brought the following letter from 
Dr. H. M. Bracken, executive officer, who said: 

“The fact of the matter is that there was so much 
silly attempt at fumigation with various so-called candles 
that we became disgusted with the whole proposition and 
thereupon took action as set forth in the enclosed cir- 
cular. 

“Prior to war times we did recommend the potassium 
permanganate formaldehyde method of disinfection, |) 
even then we had recognized that good house-cleaning 
was better than poor disinfection. When the price of 
potassium permanganate went up so enormously, we 
screwed up our courage to the point of saying publicly, 
what we believed privately, that good house-cleaning was 
sufficient.” 





Hospital Fire Costs $150,000 


The main building of St. Mary’s Hospital, Jefferson C''y, 
Mo., was burned February 20 with a loss of $150,000. /''¢ 
patients, seventy-five in number, were removed without |0- 
jury. The fire originated in an elevator shaft. This is ‘"¢ 
first hospital fire of importance reported during the current 
winter. 








